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[The Crack 
In China 


FALL of Mukden to the Communists 
brought on to the front pages of our 
pers the dismal facts that the National 
ss under Chiang Kai-Shek are defeated 
irited, that the government is weak and 
and that worse news rather than better 


= like to come out of China in the months 
that ahead. 

We .re constantly hearing that the Chinese 
Communists are not really communists at all, 
that ’y are simply a rural group that has 
thrown off the traditional shackles by which 
the d-owners and the money-lenders have 
from time immemorial ruled the Chinese 
peasant. In particular, we are told that the 
Chinese Communists have little or nothing to 
io With Russia and the Cominform. 

On these points the record is not entirely 
dear. The Russians probably had little to do 
with the original establishment and growth of 
the Communist government in the north after 
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odigious two-year march from the south 


1. By 1939, however, the Chinese Com- 


is were sufficiently close to the world- 


ovement to take the official party line; 
pproved the pact between Hitler and 
ven though, in their fight against Japan 
hern China, they might well have re- 
with alarm anything that strengthened 
nd of the Berlin-Tokio axis. 

whatever historians may say of the 
e future is clear. The Russians and the 


form are avowedly interested in Asia, 


w that the Chinese Communists are in 
of the very important industries of 
ria, centered on Mukden, Russian in- 
vill become greater than ever. 
» we may well sympathize with some ot 
rms that the Communists have intro 
this must not blind us to their real 
g and purpose. We shall do well to recall 
itler did quite a number of things for 
rmans of which we could heartily 
but we had to fight him all the same 
', basically, his whole philosophy of life 
government conflicted with ours and 
he tried to spread his ideas wider and 
oth by underhand means and by force. 
id not like the pre-war Polish govern- 
ut in the end it was Hitler's invasion 
nd that brought us into World War II. 
not much like the present National 
nent in China. But at this particular 
1 the world’s history we have no choice 
support it. 


y Odd, Mr. Even! 


[TE of the efforts of Mr. Louis Even, 
city director of the Union des Electeurs 
Credit Party in the Province of Quebec), 
ty convention has not got the notice 
deserves outside his Own. province. 
le most important resolution is one de 
‘ that Canada should stay neutral in 
ture war. It is the United States and 
nist Russia that lead the world today, 
Even. “Must the small nations run 
help? It’s the fight of the two big ones.” 
is not a new line of argument; the 
nists and their Fellow-travellers use it 
time, But it does seem to us odd that 
id gain support from any group that 
ng for votes in this country. (The Com. 
are not looking for votes -only for 
Wwe do not think that the United States 
per cent in the right, or that Russia is 
cent in the wrong, we think it is pretty 
vhere the balance lies--and an over 
ig balance, too. According to Mr. Even’'s 
nt, the fight between right and wrong 
ly a fight between the two big coun- 
nd we should stay out of it. 
would be very comforting advice if we 
© sure that the U.S. would win without 
'p trom us and from the other “small” 


(‘Continued on Page Five) 
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A simple cross and Remembrance Day remind us that men died that Canadians should be free. 


Cross in grounds of R.M.C., Kingston, photographed by Michael Roth 
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Members of geological survey division of Canada’s Dept. of Mines hunt dino- 
be saur remains in Alberta. When bone tip is found, rock is chiselled away. 


Dinosaur quarry in the Badlands. This steep coulee area near Drumheller, 


i, Alberta, is one of the richest dinosaur hunting grounds in the world. 


Palaeontologists Charles Sternberg and Joseph Skillen work on skeleton, 
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77 KEEP Charles M. Sternberg of Ot 

tawa happy just throw him an old 
bone. Mind you, it can’t be any old bone. 
Sternberg wouldn’t give a bone a second 
glance unless it was at least 10,000 years 
old, and he prefers something dating 
back closer to 6,000,000 years. 

Sternberg is a palaeontologist of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, one division 
of the Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. With his aide, Joseph Skillen, he 
works in well-hidden security in Ottawa’s 
Lower Town. 

Apart from field trips to gather speci- 
mens, the pair spend their time separat- 
ing bones from the rock and clay in which 
they are embedded, reconstructing skele- 
tons of prehistoric animals, and provid- 
ing the geological information which di- 
rectly aids the drillers and engineers to- 
day seeking new oil and mineral wealth 
in Canada. 


eed realize the vast extent of research 

that goes on before the actual drill- 
ing of a weil or the opening of a coal 
mine. Most important, the palaeontol- 
ogists must be able to provide the age of 
rocks, essential because it tells the en- 
gineer where he may expect to find min- 
erals. Living and working in comparative 
obscurity, the scientists who determine 
the exact age of rock formations and pre- 
serve for posterity plant and animal life 
that once lived are palaeontologists like 
Sternberg and Skillen. 

Among the most important fossil dis- 
coveries to assist in determining the age 
of rocks have been the dinosaurs. Millions 
of years before man, when the prairies 
were under water, these creatures inhab- 
ited the deltas along the edge of the in- 
land sea. They varied greatly in size and 
character, and more than 60 species have 
been found in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
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Canada’s 


Palaeontologists 


Hunt Dinosaurs 


And 
Aid Oilmen 


By Marge and Phil Shackleton 


alone. Through various periods, mor 
than 400 species probably roamed _ the 
earth. Our continent has yielded th: 
greatest number of good specimens. 
And how do these fellows know wher: 
to dig? They don’t dig—-until discoverins 
a specimen. In the Badlands of Alberta 
where Canada’s best dinosaurs are found 


the Red Deer and other rivers have cut 


gorges into the old deltas and, aided by 
rain, frost and wind, have worn away 
soil to expose ancient strata. 

As the rock wears away, the tip of 
bone may be exposed. This is what the 


palaeontologist calls a prospect. Many o! 


these lead only to the discovery of 


Red Deer River flows through the Badlands and, aided by rain, frost and wind, cuts 


into ancient strata to reveal remains of animals which lived there millions of years ago. 
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Fossils with attached rock and earth are swathed in plaster-soaked burlap for transport. 
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sinvic bone, but oecasionally a fine skull phe 
or complete skeleton is discovered. ' 
Aiter overburden of rock is removed we, 
with pick and shovel, finer tools are used oe! 
to work around bones and to outline and * } 
unde-cut the specimen. As bones are ex ‘ Seem tL 
DOS thin shellac is soaked into them to Cela 
harden and waterproof them. a : se 
\. it is very important that natural Kg 
articulation of bones is not disturbed, Maun Oe 
they are not taken out of rock in the a. vel 
fel’. but large sections of rock contain- 
ing he skeletons are swathed in plaster ape te 
soahed burlap. Small poles are worked én 28 
into this jacket to give it extra strength. . we 
\nen specimen is undercut all around, acta 3 ; 
Wl ved with burlap and plaster, the re- wie 
ng rock pedestal is cut away with iw 
sn pick or hand awl. Later, at the la- ‘ a! 
bor tory, rock is carefully removed and oa Meee 
the fossilized bones mounted. With each al ns 
specimen preserved, a little more is gt 
known of the life that inhabited the earth : 
lillions of years ago. aa 
pOrULAR conception is that all dino - 
i iurs were of tremendous size and ex ? 
tremely carnivorous. True, the largest us 
‘anadié inosaur “asured ab 40 : : BS sé ; j ' 
aa ae sat Bee Ce oe a Mounting crest of a large horned dinosaur on Final assemble of 32-ft. dinosaur skeleton almost ready for the 
eat. Many lived on herbs and grasses a single post supported by iron framework. museum, Electric drill is used to bolt sections to face of mount. ee at ed 
and some had no teeth at all. PR 4: 9 
\lthough it is impossible to state def nein o 
initely What caused their extermination, . 
it is known that 60,000,000 years ago they . ‘ 
became fewer and larger, and larger ani- ; 
mais are easily wiped out if subjected to 
change of habitat or food supply. “ tif ! a 
Perhaps it was at this time that the will ily 
prairies slowly began to rise, leaving the Shc ane 
dinosaur high and, more important, dry. a .; 
Fewer and smaller swamplands were left, ote 






and, with the disappearing of his natural 
home, he probably died out. 










Lower jaw bones of the largest and smallest duck-bill dinosaurs found 





in Alberta. Largest has 400 teeth -in vertical and horizontal rows. 4,940 omy 








Charles Sternberg puts finishing touches 





to model of a hooded duck-bill dinosaur. 






© \nt titanothere in Ottawa’s Nation- 







( Museum was found in Wyoming. 












Joseph Skillen cleaning out hind foot of a Models of duck-bill dinosaur, triceratops—12-ft., three-horned dino- a ae ‘| 





- . " ° ° ? a 
5-ft. dinosaur. Some were as small as cats. saur, and small-headed dinosaur which lived 60,000,000 years ago. og? a? ‘ 
§ : Ss 





Placing horncore on dinosaur skull. Model of flesh-eating and horned dinosaurs gives idea of what shores of Cretaceous Sea probably looked like millions of years ago. 
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End of Political Doldrums 
By WILFRID EGGLESTON 





bbe doldrums that have long prevailed in 

federal party politics are about over. In a 
few days’ time Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
will resign as Prime Minister. Rt. Hon. Louis 
S. St. Laurent will thereupon be invited to form 

new Ministry. There will be changes in the 
cabinet make-up; new blood will be brought in 
Three federal by-elections are in sight. In on 


Of tnese, tne nev Progressive Conservative 
leader, George Drew, will contest and no 
doubt win—the historic riding of Carleton. aii 


Nova Scotia and in Quebec, voters will choose 
successors to Rt. Hon. J. L. Ilsley and Liguori 
Lacombe 

The presence of George Drew in the House is 
a guarantee that a more fluent and articulate 
Opposition will emerge when parliament re 
sumes its sittings. We are moving on toward 
a general election, which may well be called in 
1949 and must be called by the summer of 1950. 
It seems reasonably clear that the political ten- 
sion will steadily heighten from now on. 

Thirteen years ago last month the Bennett 
rovernment was overwhelmed; and for ten 


years the party in power so dominated the 
,:1.0Uuse that sessions otf p»>rliiament became pain- 
fully one-sided. Party politics were in any event 
shelved during most of the war. And in the 
immediate postwar years the weakness of the 
Conservative opposition and the complete lack 
of enthusiasm for party warfare displayed by 
Mr. Bracken contributed toward a singularly 
dull political climate at Ottawa. Things should 
perk up now, and once George Drew has accli- 
matized himself, it is possible that we shall 
again see and hear a political contest reminis- 
cent o he stormy decade which stretched 
from 1925 to 1935. This will be a godsend to 


political commentators, though it by no means 


¢ 


t 
{ 
) 


tollows that the most controversial parliaments 


th ry t 


are le most creative 


The Montreal Speech 


Any attempt to discern the shape of things 
to come must take into account the words and 


actions of the new Progressive Conservative 


leader, and in this connection a very carefui 
reading of his Montreal speech last week is 
recommended, since in it, presumably, are to be 
found most ot the general election issues which 
the party S< far has been able to tsolate The 


Conservative party obviously has to have a) 


election platform in reasonably veady shape. 

4 ¢ > + " hh Yr) 4 

Aiter all, there is notning in a constitutional 
1 1 ] 

Vay to prevent the Lube Is from calling an 


election at once; they would have quite as muc 


jus T1¢ lor T VY De nterjected, is Georve 
Drew did last June when he dissolved the On 
tario legislature after three years in office. Of 
ourse the party issues hinted it DY (Georg 


ew at Montreal are not exhaustive; situa 








ns change ind sometimes political parties 

ive a Way of providing sticks with which 
they may be Neaten over the head by then 
oOpponer ts 

The most famous incident of this kind in re 
ent Canadian political history was the time in 
the 1930 session, when the normaily prudent 
ind far-sighted Mackenzie King iost his cus 
tomary self-restrainit for a few seconds—unde1 
the skilful jabhing of Messrs. Bennett, Manion, 
Stevens ¢ il nd made the staggering state 

ent tr t not a five-cent plece’ hould 70 to 
any Tory government to be spent on unemploy 
ment relief. It may be that this hot-tempered 
yutburst cost the Liberals the 1930 election. If 
SO, tne yugnt to ¢ ct a monument to it, as the 
Morn a to the gulls, fo t undoubted! 
saved ler lron nnihilation ir 1935 It S 
quite poss e t it the Libhe iS Will agal p! 
sent the ppo its with some useful talking 
points, put Ce e D A ind his colleagues OD 
vious i! ha too mucn on these acci 
lents, and w e busy from now on deciding 
what Kind of talk is most likely to win them 
the next general electior 

(,eorge Drew's Montreal address, considered 

the light of the party’s Convention platform 
ind the Convention addresses s a broad 
ine of attack, should a gene tlon come 
soon The big themes are provincial rights 
Wal friendship witt JuUpleSss) the esti i 
tion Of private initiative vel lostantial 
ductions in taxes tne liquidation of the iong 
haired’ nmates f Ottawa ivory towers 
Whether Graham Towers is one of the “Ivory” 
Towers of Ottawa is an item of politico-social 
Blue Book intelligence which I don’t pretend 
to fathom I do remember that both he and 


Clifford Clark, prominent mentioned as one 
of the sinister brain-trusters, were selected by 
an eminent Conservative, the late Lord Ben 
nett.) 
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—Photo by Artray 


Since he went to Vancouver two years ago Albert Steinberg has made his mark on the 


city’s musical life, especially in’ chamber 


music and children’s concerts. This year 


y ", oy . 9 : . . 
as Vancouver Symphony Society s assistant conductor he will direct: several programs. 


Whether there are any real winners among 
these themes remains to be seen. Duplessis 
has shown the great potentialities of a “pro- 
vincial rights” campaign. But then that was 
in a provincial election. Are there not “federal 
rights” as well as “provincial rights,” and 
should not a federal leader be prepared to fight 
for them as stoutly as a provincial leader fights 
for his own? Warm friendship with Premier 
Duplessis is sound if it means closer rapproche- 
ment between the Ontario Conservatives and 
the French-speaking Catholics of Canada. _ In- 
deed, it may be contended that such was the 
great triumph of Sir John A. Macdonald, and 
such the great failure-—from the viewpoint of 
party fortunes—of Macdonald’s successors. 

Substantial reductions in taxation will appeal 
to everybody, but the Liberals will have the 
first crack at that themselves. And if the 
threat of inflation has disappeared-——still more 
if a threat of recession begins to loom—the 
Liberal tax-cuts will be such as to take most of 
the wind out of the sails of Conservative 
promises. 

The liquidation of the brain-trusters and the 
restoration of responsible government will 
sound well on the hustings. If it can be made 
to appear that the country is being irrespon- 
sibly run by theoretical planners, a sort of 
tyranny of the bureaucrats, then the general 
public’s normal instinct against totalitarianism 


can be counted upon for support 


Extraordinary Spectacle 


I seem to remember that a great deal of the 
smoke and steam directed by the Liberal oppo- 
sition against the Bennett administration in 
1930-35 was because of its penchant for acting 
by order-in-council, its alleged flouting of re 
sponsible government, its introduction of such 
coercive measures as the Natural Products 
Marketing Act. And as for infringement of 
provincial rights, didn’t we have, in the spring 
of 1935, the extraordinary spectacle of the 
Minister of Justice, arising to introduce some 
of the ‘New Deal” social welfare legislation of 
R. B. Bennett, confessing that he himself had 
grave doubts as to the authority of the federal 
government in some of those fields— in othe 
words admitting that the federal government 
Vas invoking such things as international wel 
fare conventions as a warrant for invading cer 
tain legislative fields which the B.N.A. Act has 
clearly assigned to the provinces. (Mr. Guth- 
rie’s personal view was fully vindicated later 
by the courts which found the legislation ultra 
mres of the Dominion Government.) 

So that while it will be a very healthy thing 
to have George Drew castigating the govern 
ment for any tendencies of becoming corrupted 


by the power it has long held, politicians with 
long memories may ask whether there is any 
assurance to be derived from Canadian political 
history, that once in power the Conservatives 
might not again be tempted to fall into similar 
errors. 

If George Drew can once disassociate 
his thinking from the special viewpoint of 
Queen’s Park, and then travel across Canada 
talking to people in every province, I feel sure 
that his solution for this most vital Canadian 
problem will come out pretty close to the 
answer to be found in the Rowell-Sirois Report 
of 1940. That inquiry was not approached from 
a party standpoint, but from the sincere desire 
to find an answer to a complex dilemma or 
quandary, which must solve at one and the 
same time the need in Canada for a flexible 
regionalism and an effective national direc 
tion 


History Misread 


George Drew was quoted as having said at 
Montreal last week that the extensive rights 
given to the provinces in 1867 were not given 
“because the provinces had demanded them 
particularly, but because the Fathers of Con- 
federation had had a chance to note what had 
transpired in the drafting of the United States 
constitution, and had also seen the _ tragic 
events which had followed in the days when 
brother was pitted against brother” (Montreal 
Gazette). This is such a misreading of history 
that one can only hope the reporter’s para- 
phrase was inaccurate. It was to avoid the dan- 
ger of a Canadian Civil War that the Fathers of 
Confederation made Canada, as they thought, 
strong at the centre, and Sir John A. was at 
great pains to explain how the Canadian con- 
stitution avoided the pitfall of state’s rights. 
At the Quebec conference Sir John A. said 
that intolerable as was the political deadlock 
of 1864 in the province of Canada, she was 
“better off as she stands than she would be 
as a member of a confederacy composed of 
five sovereign states.” 

The divesting of power by Ottawa to the 
provincial capitals, the elimination of the corps 
of high government advisers, whose quality 
has been admired by many other countries, the 
tossing back to parliament of many of the 
matters which more recently have become the 
peculiar responsibility of the cabinet, may 
appeal at the moment as first-class election 
issues, but the Conservatives, once in power, 
would find it impossible to live up to their 
pledges and still carry out their national duties. 
Before they get too deeply committed, the 
party would be wise, in my opinion, to take 
one more look at the long-term implications of 
certain of their current slogans 
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Passing T 
Show 


— has never had a settled imn 
policy, says a writer in the Toron 
Also Canada has never had enough 
immigrants. 








“A candidate needs three hats: one t 
into the ring, one to talk through, and ne 








pull rabbits out of’’.—-Winnie Garrett the atior 
New York Herald Tribune. oh 
What about the one to pass round for tion ll 


expenses? 
. 
The Hydro, says an Ontario paper, is | 
ness. Perhaps, but not a very power-ft ne 





° 
Doris Duke, who has divorced her lat hus 
band for ‘extreme mental cruelty”, s hey 
are still quite good friends. Forgiving s sn’t - 
she? the 
“Inherited privilege is wrong”, s: they —s 
Federal Council of the Churches of C in ore 
America. Personally we haven’t much = <e | es 
uninherited privilege either. fog 
n ¢ 
° 
While we are changing the nam th 5 







Commonwealth it seems odd that nob 
suggested Commonpoverty. 
. 


Some mothers say that their daugh 
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turning out to be bad eggs. Perhaps 
been sat on too long. 

General Sir William Slim, new chiet 
British Imperial General Staff, starts 
private in the Territorials. Every pri\ 
dier has a chance of becoming a chiet 
but it is a Slim chance. 

Russia has intimated that she will ‘ot te 
cognize any international agreements whic! 
authorize the use of atom bombs Whi 
prompts us to inquire a little sorrowfully whaler o 
international agreements Russia did recogn 
in her little scrap with Germany 














Criminologists say that it is becoming 2imos'M\ycren 
impossible to get a Canadian jury t NVC 
for murder. After all, no noose is good 00s 5 

Lucy says she always heard that k! cme 
was power, and maybe if the Hyd) 1 ° 
little more knowledge there would esse er 
power shortage. 

— il 
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Continued from Page One) 


all over the world or if we could be 
suree. that the Communists within our bor 
as Ri ‘ 7 

iid vanish even if the U.S. won the 


ies W 

cht ifortunately we cannot be sure of 

bither these things. So. quite apart from our 

ation conscience, we are drawn into the 

ht way. 

in sing, we wonder what the Social 
edit in Alberta and other parts of Canada 

brink their brothers in Quebec? 


er:nany-the Background 


ka ind over again, in discussions between 
the tussians and the Western Powers about 


jerma the question of the currency comes 
y-so. nuch so that people come to feel that 
h ort deal of the argument is over some 


satter of high finance and that the ordinary 
san cannot hope to understand it. This is by 
; the case. The basic issues are broad 
, and even the currency issue is not 
plicated. 

the end of the war, before the final 
of Germany from either side had be- 


Western Great Powers agreed with 
iow a conquered Germany should be 
stered, Russia and each of the other 


wwers were to look after the local af- 
“zone,” except that Berlin, which lay 
e Russian zone, was to be run by the 
vers and not by Russia alone. Zones 
iblished in order to make the admin 
by four separate authorities easy tc 


rk, | they were to work for common goals. 
erma would be kept going as a working 


nit, as single country, although care would 
ie to be taken to prevent anything like re- 
Soon after the invasion people began to won 
hether the Russians had any intention of 


eeping Germany as a working unit. In the 
beld politics the Communists took over, 
nd the one-party system was introduced into 
ne Ri in zone. The Russians seized a num- 
er’ of German businesses, stripped many 


hers © their machinery, and began to extort 


parat'ons on a large scale. Eastern Germany 
s tie into the Eastern European economic 
sten nd hence into Russia, and the whole 
as Cl {ff trom the West by the iron curtain 
ts ped free movement of goods, people 


By t spring of 1948 the Russian intentions 


ere t lear to mistake. Endless conferences 

ced little beyond vituperation. Mean- 
hile situation in Western Germany had 
one f bad to worse, trade and’ production 
re ow ebb, and this was largely because 
© CO y which was supposed to be worked 
s e unit had been cut in two by the 
So ist, the Western Powers decided to 
AK best of a bad job and to abandon the 
Bea iking the whole of Germany into a 
orki nit. Instead they set about making 
eStE rermany, with a new capital at 
rank into such a unit and tying it into the 
st 


stern Europe. This step was finally 
pxer June, 


-. © id the Deutschemark 


THI \ y . 
AH le Western Powers decided to accept 


| that Germany was split in two by 


eal 'tain, and to rebuild it on this basis, 
-* ally had to issue their own currency 
| Cy Whose issue they could control 
md . value they could therefore support. 
yu me the old German currency, the 
a had become almost worthless in 
= Germany, partly because of the 
iti ruption of production and trade but 
BY se the Russians, who had a large 
control over its issue, had been 
ay Upulous in printing large quantities 
CS ; ng it for their own purposes. Thus 
a s Were having to get along, in large 
* : Vithout money; many transactions 
darter basis, others were on the basis 
n ha ‘es and other strange substitutes for 
\ 
a —- Germany the new money, to 
lorn 'a new system of taxation and other 
ver Produced an almost instant change 


ettey 


r. At last there was a stable basis 
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for buying and selling, for wage payments and 
for price quotations. Production ard employ- 
ment started upwards and have kept on rising. 

The Russians, however, have tried ‘o prevent 
these developments by means of the Berlin 
blockade. They have intimated that they would 
lift the blockade if the Western Powers would 
abandon their new currency—and with it all 
the new-found vigor and rising prosperity of 
Western Germany. Luckily, the Air Lift has 
taken much of the sting out of the blockade 
and given the Western Powers time to press on, 
not only with the revival of Western Germany 
and the Western Europe under the 
E.R.P., but also with the consolidation of West 
ern Union, with the Atlantic Security Pact that 
now seems imminent, and with rearmament in 
the United States and elsewhere. 

There is one other feature of the currency 
situation that needs to be mentioned. When the 
Western Powers put out their new currency in 
Western Germany, this forced the 
make a similar move 


rest of 


Russians io 


in Eastern Germany; if 


the Russians had not done this all the old 
teichsmarks, which became worthless in the 
West, would have flowed over to the East (for 


the curtain is not watertight) and created com- 
plete confusion there. 

Within Berlin, however, well inside the Rus- 
sian zone, the Western Powers decided to issue 
their own Deutschemarks. If they had not done 
so at the outset they would have had to beg tor 
supplies of the new Russian currency 
in their own sectors of the city. A little later, 
however, wnen the new Russian currency was 
in common use and readily available, the West- 
ern Powers no longer felt it absolutely neces- 
sary to have their own Deutschemarks compet- 
ing with the Russian currency inside Berlin. 
Thus, in the Moscow talks last summer, they 
offered to withdraw the Berlin issue if Russia 
would drop the blockade. 

Stalin seemed to agree. But when at the end 
of August, the talks transferred from 
Moscow to Berlin, ostensibly to clear up details, 
the Russians dug in their toes once more. 

And so the whole question was taken to the 
United Nations again, much 
talk about currency. But the basic issue is not 
mere matter of money; 
tussian effort to absorb Germany be 


to issue 


were 


where, there is 


and never has been a 
it is the 
hind the iron curtain, and to upset any move 
that would turn Germany towards the West. 


Health League Meeting 


f tice keynote of the opening day's discussions 

at the Health League’s annual meeting this 
week was the need for voluntary agencies, and 
for the cooperative action of such agencies. in 
health and welfare work. There is no greater 
danger facing society today than the danger of 
governments undertaking functions which they 
cannot effectively perform, and 
is the development of public opinion and the 
encouragement of public activity along socially 
The typical Canadian reaction 


one of these 


beneficial lines 
towards promptings from governments is .So 
what?”, and it is not at all a bad thing that 
it should be so; whereas similar promptings 
coming from well-known citizens in private life 


Support ot 


with a sympathetic response 


meet 


such agencies is a duty of the public-spirited 


citizen, for without them the work which they 
do would either not be done at all or would be 


left to “the authorities,” who should not have 
to do it. 

They Died Out 

§ ics 10-foot dinosaurs that once roamed ow 


Western plains died out because they were 
too big and cumbersome to adapt themselves to 


changing conditions, Big as they were, they had 


to be controlled from one little brain. (Some 
pictures of them are to be seen on pages 2 


and 3.) 

The same principle seems to apply to othet 
forms of life. It is not necessarily the biggest 
corporation or plant or farm o1 
that is the best; often the body seems to out- 
grow the brain. Perhaps. as conditions change, 
the monsters of today will die out too. 


government 


Mr. King and a Strike 


N AN excellent article in the Canudian His- 


torical Review on the life and work of the 
late Professor George M. Wrong, Mr. W. S. 


Wallace repeats—and we think rather enlarges 

a statement which has often been made 
about the participation of Mr. Mackenzie King 
in the historic Varsity strike of 1895. Mr. 
Wallace describes this strike as an event in 
which “the ringleaders were. among 
two undergraduates who have since gained 
great distinction in political life — the present 
Prime Minister of Canada, the Right Hon. W. L 
Mackenzie King, and the late Lord Greenwood, 
the only graduate of the University of Toronto 
who has ever had the honor of being sum- 
moned by the Crown to the British House of 
Lords.” 


others, 


The strike comes into Mr. Wallace's article 
because it was provoked by the dismissal of 
Professor Wiiliam Dale, a popular instructor 


in Latin, for writing to the press a letter alleg 
ing improper influences in connecticn with 
Professor Wrong’s appointment to the 
of History. That Tom, or T. Hamar, 
wood as he was then generally called 
“ringleader” no one disputes; the red 

in his buttonhole and the oratorical powers 
which later made him immensely 

the British Liberal party were the most memor 
able things about the whole affair to 
the participants. The one other figure 
was really conspicuous was that of James Alex 
ander Tucker, who was subsequently 
from the university for his participation, cb 
tained his the United 
some excellent poetry, and during the closing 


1 
I 


chan 
Green 


Was a 


rosebud 
valuable to 


many ot 
which 


ml 
expelled 


degree in States, wrote 


short life was the editor, 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


chief of SATURDAY 


verrs ot a tragically 
under Sheppard, of 
NIG! 


second veal 


The present editor-in 
the time of the strike a 
student at the university, and a 
who attended most of the strike meetings 
that Mr 


public 


was at 
passive partic! 
pant 
It is not his 


any 


recollection King took 
active part in the 
though that of 
prevent his being a 


sinee he 


proceedings, 


course would not necessarily 
behind the 
tourth-veat 


was certainly recognized by most of the student 


power scenes, 


was not only a man but 
think 


that the 


body as a man with future. It is, we 


desirable in the interests of history 


SATURDAY NIGHT 5 

— 
real extent of Mr. King’s activities in the 
Tk = Front matter should be cleared up while there are 


still a considerable number of people alive who 
remember the events of the period. Mr. King 
was a witness before the Royal Commission 
which inquired into the state of the university, 
but his evidence sheds little light on this point, 
and he can hardly be expected now to evaluate 
his own share in the proceedings. 

A correct 
tant as it 


answer to this question, unimpor 
may seem at this distance, would be 
a considerable help to a biographer in estimat- 
ing certain sides of Mr. King’s character and 
temperament. We should be glad to 
information from any persons who have recol- 
lections of, or letters bearing on, the events in 
question. The 
wood’s death 
Professor Wrong and the 


receive 


Lord Green- 
death of 
writing of Mr. Wal 


sooner the better; 


occurred between the 


lece’s article 


Musical Ride 


SHE 


some 


worst news we have come across fol 


the that, in 
certain Canadian cities, radios are likely to be 


installed in the public transportation systems. 


time is announcement 


“Two companies have applied to the C.B.C. 
Board of Governors for permission to broad 
cast radio programs which will appeal par- 
ticularly to mobile audiences such as those 
using buses and street cars.” 

We can guess what sort of programs these 


will be. Immobilized in a packed street car 
with other members of the mobile audience, 
after a tough day at the office. we shall have 


to listen to Sweet 
the Range”, 


Streetcar riders of the world unite! 


“Home, Home”, “Home on 
and “Sentimental Journey Home’ 
You have 
nothing to lose but your wits! 


Sir Shuldham 


‘OT 
violinist and composer turned up in London 


many months ago a Canadian 


young 
on his way to the Continent. He had some rec 
ords of his own work with him and he wanted, 
amongst other things, to get the opinion of 
British and Continental musicians on them, put 
he was not sure of the best way to 

As luck would have it, he 
Shuldham Redfern who, through his connection 
with the British Council, to help, not 
only in England but in a dozen Continental 
centres where the Council Keeps its offices. As 
a result the Canadian — he Alexander Bott 
of the Concert Symphonique de Montreal—-was 
able to make 


go about it 
came across Sli 


was able 


Was 


the best possible use ot his time 
overseas 


Sir Shuldham, who spent many years as See- 


retary to the Governor General in Ottawa, and 
is weli Known to readers of SATURDAY NIGHT, 
is now back in Canada making the work of the 


Council better Known. 
Canadian 
ers will have a chance to hear him 
selves did the other 


Toronto. 


British 
in most 


He is speaking 


cities, sO most of our read 


as We OUT- 


the Empire Club in 


day it 


The British Council, set up about a dozen 
years ago, has already helped to send many 
British actors and musicians and art exhibits 


there is an exhibition ot 
National 
lery in Ottawa which will be moving about the 
Aftet Council 
is arranging for the Old Vic players led by Sit 


Cedric 


over here. At 


modern 


presen 


British drawing at the Gal 


country later on. Christmas the 
here. In 
offing are arrangements With the Sadlers Wells 


Hardwicke to come ove the 


Ballet and with the Boyd Neel Orchestra that 


did such splendid work at the Edinburgh Fes 


tival last yea 


Sir Shuldham is trying to arrange foi 


samples of Canadian work to get a showing 


or a hearing in Britain, and we hope he suc 
ceeds. But it seems too bad that all the ente 
prise and, incidentally, all the money involved 


should come from Britain 


We hope that our 
governments, Dominion 


find wavs of 


and will 


provincial 


what the British 


matching 
cil is trying to do 


What's in a Name? 


( UR secretary, who has 
qult« 


Coun 


been with us toi 


some time and who has made all 


sorts of ftriends for us by her skill and tact 


over the telephone, 
the 
call out oft 


was left speecnless bv 2a 
As she lifted the 


building 


conversation other day 


recelver to the someone 
calling in 


line 


trom outside got crossed on to her 


Do you want Saturpay Nicht?” she asked 
I'm so sorry,” replied a male voice, “but 1 
already have a date for this Saturday And he 


hung up 
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New Era For General Practitioner 


Will Help Canada’s Rural Areas 


By E. L. CHICANOT 


Annually the Dominion’s medical schools have been sending a large 
percentage of their oraduates into specialization while the current need 
has been running in the opposite direction—that is, for more general 
practitioners. Now universities, medical associations, and student and 
interne groups are determined to forestall the alarming decrease in the 
number of general practitioners and the corresponding increase of 
specialists. The whole problem is one of education, says Mr. Chicanot. 
who has written several previous Saturday Night articles on social 


questions. 


Plans to provide medical students with a minimum of six month's 
training under G.P.'s have the support of the Canadian Medical As- 
sociation. During the past summer months several young doctors-to-be 


from our universities gained experience in rural practice while working 
with G.PJs. The country doctor has worked around the clock with few 


vacations, and in some areas as physician, surgeon, obstetrician, pedia- 


trician, psychiatrist and his own 
will ease the load and benelit the 


— the lifetime of a great 
many of us there has come about 
a situation in which a doctor of 
medicine is no longer referred to sim- 
ply as a doctor. He is a pediatrician, 
a heart specialist, an obstetrician, or 
an eye-ear-nose-and-throat man. When 
something goes wrong with us, we 
Nave become more and more accus- 
tomed to going to the medical man 
who deals exclusively with the sort 
of ailment we figure we have or being 
passed from specialist to 
specialist, until we encounter one who 
happens to know all about the par- 
ticular thing that is bothering us but 
apparently little else 
Between this conditioned attitude 
and the memory of the family doctor 
' 


( 
of our childhood lies the greatest and 


arouna 


most significant period in the history 
of medical science 

Medical knowledge has so grown 
and expanded that for 
Practica is beyond the 
grasp of any one individual. Hence 
the practice medicine has increas- 
ingly tended to divide up_ into 


: 
branches of concentrated study. A 


purposes ol 


} 
ipplication 


hiingdy y 1] ¥ aa 
nunareaq years ago all pnysicians 





Were general practitioners. But since 
hb + tim y > ; 
tha time, starting with surgery, 
there has been an accentuating ten 
lane +e LeornT } ina! rmh- : 
aency to focus upon a singie pnase of 
iw nt] ] 
study and practice until in America 
today there is roughly one specialis 
or surgeon for every two general 
practitioners. Of late in some 
™m ; ] bh 
nedical schools as high as 90 per 
swt + . 7 } ] . : 
cer it graduates have declared thei 
intention of gaging in a specialty 
lather t marking on general 
yractice 

rr} } i } 

l Situ l come apout 
iS indesl many respects 
While th rene} nublic } ve ] 
VWnli ne gene DUDLIC Nas VaLuely 
leit there was something a trifle un 
healthy about this imbalance, the 


mealcal 


through its vari 


OUS Organizations, 


has shown itself 


he incre ; rly ) ] 
to be increasingly concerned. Medical 


nie acknowledging the 
indispé nsabie place of the specialist 
In modern practice, insist that the 
enerai practitioner is, always was 
ind W1] ontinue to he the acKnNDOoNne 
{ i ts ) 
Hichest Form of Service 
I oint t ( apable 
i st eight 7: ent 
i sé l l itte 1 i | 
t oO ) iS Clatior with 
t} itient { ntangible benefits 
vhict i ipser n tne iSé ff spo 
idic specialist relationship. Reiterat 
ing that general practice is the high 
est form of medical service and the 
most difficult, they have long been 
uneasy over the evolution § taking 
place, viewing it as in the best inte) 
ests of neithe tne profession nor the 
ublic 
The eter rise Of specialis I 
nedicit t resent entu nas 
resulter ! eterioration in the 
regal VI ne general practi 
tioner is held Che old time familys 
doctor has tended not only to decline 


In proportion to the profession at 
large but correspondingly, due to the 
attitude of both the public and his 
professional] brethren, to develop 
something of an inferiority complex 
People have 


inclined to guess what Vas wrong 


laboratory technician. 
rural public especially. 


become more and more 


More G.P.’s 


with them and then select a specialist 
to go to without ever consulting the 
family physician or a general practi- 
tloner. 

Specialists have been prone to ac- 
quire a somewhat exaggerated idea 
of their importance and to assume 
more and more authority in certain 
spheres. This is particularly marked 
in the case of hospitals which, gen- 
eral practitioners complain, have be- 
come increasingly closed to them and 
the prerogative of the _ specialists. 
Medical education, keeping abreast 
of modern scientific discovery, has 
done little to aid or encourage young 
men and women to enter general 
practice but rather to stress the ad- 
vantages of specialization. 


City vs. Country 


This propensity has had a _ par- 
ticularly deleterious effect on the 
North American continent by reason 
cf the substantial proportion of people 
in the United States and Canada liv- 
ing under rural or semi-rural condi- 
tions. It has resulted in doctors ac- 
cumulating disproportionately in the 
larger centres to the corresponding 
neglect of the sparser populated 
areas, Students coming to depend to 
an ever greater extent upon modern 
scientific equipment and diagnostic 
epparatus have proved increasingly 
disinclined to leave the centres where 
these facilities are available and go 
to country areas where they will have 
to depend more upon their own re- 
sources and initiative. To quite a 
large extent in Canada the problem 
of specialization vs. general practice 
Is one of city vs. country 

It has been a slowly developing. 
gradually aggravating problem, 
which would now seem to have reach- 
ed that stage of acuteness where 
drastic treatment is imperative. Medi- 
cal authorities, long perturbed over 
It and having subjected it to much 
deliberation, are finally prepared to 
do something about it. The pendulum 
would seem to have swung full are 
and be poised for the return trip. ft 
has become customary to deplore the 
threatened passing of the oldtime 
family doctor but, according to all in- 
dication, he is due for revival, and 
with increased stature. 

The first evidence of movement to 
increase the number of general prac- 
titioners in the U.S. had the object 
of improving the medical care situa- 
tion in rural areas. The medical 
societies of one state after another 
have established scholarships at medi 
cal schools for young men and wo- 
men wishing to study medicine who 
will agree to practise after gradua 
tion in areas in which their services 
ire most urgently required, which 
remoter farming areas. 
This practice has been in force in 
some states sufficiently long for prac 
tical results to have already 


means the 


been 
achieved 

Canada, with the same problem 
more acutely experienced, was not 
slow in following the U.S. example 
Stating that there was a great and 
serious shortage of doctors in Que- 
hec’s country districts, and that of the 
approximately 3,300 physicians in the 
province 2,500 were practising in the 
cities, towns and larger centres, the 
of Health 


Minister innounced that 


the province would spend $1,000,000 
over ten years to induce, encourage 
and help future doctors to establish 
themselves in country districts. This 
legislation authorizes the government 
to grant scholarships to medical stu- 
dents who undertake to establish in 
rural sections as soon as they are 
admitted to the practice of medicine 
and to grant allowances for such pur- 
poses at the time of establishment, as 
well as to grant similar allowances to 
practising physicians who similarly 
agree to reside in country districts 
where their services are needed. 


Manitoba's Practice 

Other provinces have adopted 
measures calculated to turn the 
thoughts of medical students towards 
general practice and to divert newly 
graduated doctors from city to coun- 
try practice. Manitoba has adopted 
a practice of inviting doctors from its 
rural areas to address students at 
the medical college on the advantages 
of being a doctor in the country. At 
the same time the provincial medical 
school has been so overwhelmed with 
applications for admission that it has 
been possible to limit acceptances to 
those students willing to sign an 
agreement to serve a term of prac- 
tice in rural Manitoba after gradua 
tion. 

A more heartening sign of a new 
era is to be found in the attitude and 
actions of members of the medical 
profession themselves. 

Mounting dissatisfaction and pro- 
longed discussions in many sections 
of the U.S. crystallized in the forma- 
tion of the American Academy of 
General Practice by a group of gen- 
eral practitioners in Atlantic City at 
the time of the convention of the 
American Medical Association one 
year ago. Its purposes, as disclosed 
in its constitution, are: (1) to promote 
and maintain high standards of the 
general practice of medicine and 
surgery; (2) to encourage and assist 
in providing postgraduate study for 
general practitioners in medicine and 
surgery and to encourage and assist 
practising physicians and surgeons to 
participate in such training; (3) to 
encourage and assist young men and 
women to prepare, qualify and estab- 
lish themselves in general practice; 
(4) to protect the right of the general 
practitioner to engage in medical and 
surgical procedures for which he is 
qualified by training and experience; 
and (5) to advance medical science 
and public and private health. 

It was inevitable that such develop- 
ments should be reflected in action 
on this side of the border. A group 
of doctors got together in Winnipeg 
and formed the General Practitioners 
Association of Manitoba. Its aims 
were declared to be: (1) to guard the 
rights of the public so that the ser- 
vices of the general practitioner or 
family doctor will not disappear; (2) 
to guard the rights of the general 
practitioner so that the high stand- 
ards of service will be maintained; 
(3) to work in cooperation with all 
organizations of the medical profes- 
sion 


G. P. Organization 


This action seemed to spark a wide 
spread movement of general practi- 
tioner organization in Canada, In On 
tario a general practitioners’ section 
was formed within the Ontario Medi 
cal Association, with generally similar 
aims, and the two developments in 
combination led to the significant 
action taken by general practitioners 
on a national scale at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Medical As 
sociation in Toronto 

A special meeting of doctors in 
general practice in every province 
exhibited a remarkable unanimity of 
view, indicating that grievances were 
similar and general and had been 
well and thoroughly analyzed and dis 
cussed at local and provincial meet 
ings of the profession. ‘“There should 
he a means whereby a general prac 
titioner who has earned the respect 
of his fellows should be looked upon 
as a master of general practice” was 
the theme of various speeches which 
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led up to the presentation of the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted 
with only a few dissenting. 

“That the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation be requested to bring about 
the necessary changes in its consti- 
tition so as to embrace a General 
Practitioners’ Section, and _ these 
changes shall allow the section the 
necessary freedom to form its own 
executive, standards of recognition, 
and financial means for the purpose.” 

One could not doubt from the pur- 
posiveness of this meeting of family 
doctors from every corner of the Do- 
minion that the deterioration of their 
position in the general medical pic- 
ture had been permitted to go far 
enough and that they were deter- 
mined to take remedial action and 
improve their standing within the 
general medical body as well as with 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR { 








the general public. But this was by 
no means the only action to be taken 
at the annual meeting of the Cana. 
dian medical profession having a 
very distinct bearing on the future 
of the general practice of 1 
in Canada. 

It has long been the contentigy 
of certain practitioners, particularly 
those in rural areas and who might 
be termed of the “old schoo!” tha; 
the only solution to the problem wag 
a return to the old apprentices? jp gy. 
tem under which a student \orkeq 
with a doctor, travelled roun i with 
him, and learned from. hij One 
country doctor, whose fathe: in-lay 
and three sons were country © .ictors 
recently complained. “Not on: of us 
in three generations has h. ird 4 
word in university that woul fit ys 
to take up country practice. Why 


icine 
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Have you a “favorite” child? 


F COURSE you'd answer No—because every good 
parent knows favoritism can affect the feeling of 


security that other children in the family have. 


Good parents know. too. that a child’s feeling o! 


security depends upon the sense of security of the whok 


family. 
this family security 


Thousands of Canadian fathers strenethe: 
r 


Prudential life insurance 


For a Prudential program can include a regular incom: 


for your wife and children if you should die. funds fo: 


your children’s education. money to pay a mortgage oF 


your home or to meet other needs. 


And Prudentia 


insurance is particularly attractive to the family man 


it is obtainable in a variety of plans. adaptable t 


changing family needs. and available at low cost. 


Yes—from = infaney 


essential to human happiness. 


on. a sense of seeurityv 1 


Your nearest Prudentia 


representative can help you to put your family’s futur 


financial security on a sound basis- 


him about it. 


have a talk wit! 


benjoyv the “Prudential Family Hour of Stars” — Every Sunday 
afternoon over CERB Toronto and CK AC Montreal 
tad the Jack Berch Show — Every afternoon, Mondays through 


Fridays, over CBL Toronto and CBM Montreal. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL 


LEADING CANADIAN 


cities 


sicriemenatnmta tina cit eens 
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S byl not have students articled to country perience. Acting on the report the dents and Internes a most significant dian medical colleges today?” asked = aspect of the doctor-patient relation- 
akenill doctor’ vith whom they would spend General Council gave its approval and important motion was incor- the students through a spokesman, ship not seen in his clinical classes; 
‘ana. al] vacation to learn the trade. Law- and support to the apprenticeship porated in the minutes. It read as and answered, “Most probably it is and it is hoped he will be able to 
1g aim yers and parsons get this training. plan for medical students, recom- follows: simply ignorance on the students’ discern something of the unique posi- 
itureMl Wh) t doctors? ’ ; mending that they be given at least part as to the function, need and _ tion of the doctor in his community.” 
licine The eneral Council of the Cana- six months under a general practi Students in Favor value of a general practitioner in No time was lost in acting on 
jian Medical Association had appar- _ tioner. Cooperation of colleges, doc- the community.” The whole problem this suggestion. By advertisement 

ntionfg ently deen following this line of tors and students is to be sought for “Whereas there is a growing prob seems to be one of education, the and personal contact general practi- 
larly though! for some time, for that body _ the plan. lem of inadequate medical care in conference decided, and presented its tioners in all parts of Canada were 
nightie appoi! d a_ special committee to That doctors in general practice some communities of Canada, and own proposition that general practi appealed to to assume the responsi 
that Mm study “he plan and report on it. The will support it seems highly likely. Whereas there is a decreasing incen tioners throughout the Dominion ac bility for a medical student for the 
| Wack commi tee enthusiastically endorsed Cooperation of the medical stu- tive for medical students to seek cept a medical student during the summer vacation. to accept his aid 
D sys. the scicme, the doctor who headed it dents would seem to be assured. One general practice careers, and whereas summer months as an apprentice. and permit him bn work and learn 
kei himse!| reporting that he had taken of the most gratifying phases of the the incentive to specialize is increas- These clinical year students, the stu Many have done so and during the 
withgg a thir’ year medical student under broad attempt to bring back general ing out of all proportion to the coun- dents argued, besides being of aid to past summe: morthe balding doctare 
Ono his for one summer, who went practice to its pristine standing and try’s needs, therefore be it 1esolved the physicians would have an oppor trom many of our universities have 
n-lawa with * small town doctor on his regard has been realization of the that C.A.M.S.I. is in favor of the tunity of. vi wing at first hand the — shared the lives, the joys and tribula 
ctors a youn ind helped him in a seven- necessity of such a development evi- — principle of stimulating more interest functioning of a community doctoi tions of general practitioners and 
F us hospital. The student, now  denced by Canadian medical students. in general practice.” “He will be able to observe tech country practice. It is a movement 
‘lished practitioner, had testi- At the annual conference of the Ca “What lies behind this incentive to niques ;ind methods perhaps not em that can sanguinely be expected to 

the extreme value of the ex- nadian Association of Medical Stu specialize that is so evident in Cana phasizel at college; he will see an gather momentum from year to year. 
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A Guide Through Chaos In China: 


Story Ot Her “Mystery Man™ 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA—by 
John Fairbank—Saunders—$4.50 


DONALD OF CHINA — by Earle A. 
Selle—Musson—$3.50 


N ever-swellin 


= nist-guided revolution sweeps 
over half of China. A moribund Na- 
tionalist regime 
etfective control 
The political de 
whole of Asia may be affected by the 
outcome. What s 
publican administ 
destined to take office in Washington U.S. contacts are with modern China, 
next January, an 
keen interest in the Chinese question which even many modern Chinese 
ao about this? H 


more answers than any ot 


this reviewer has 


“The United States and China” 


seems to have be 


pared in the form of a handbook for 


U.S. officials 
State Departmen 


20 
gressmen, journa 
students. And fo 

Seldom, surely, 


more about a subject of which they 
as Americans have 


Knew so little, 
argued about. (¢ 
swung with Chiar 
his country, and 


dictator and reac 


seen the Chinese 


est “agrarian reformers,” and then as 


appears to be losing 


American policy which he believes 
will find the Achilles heel of the 
Chinese Communists, thwart Russian 
hopes of exploiting it, and promote a 
free China friendly to the U.S. 

One thing the author is insistent 
on, is that if Americans think of their 
Chinese policy only in terms of power 
politics and checking Russian expan- 

sion, they will be disastrously defeat- 
of the remainder. ed. They can only influence Chinese 
affairs in so far as they understand 
the tides of social change and work 
with them. 

He makes a strong point that most 


tide of Commu- 


velopment of the 
ff 


hould the new Re- 
ration which seems 
d which evinces a a thin veneer spread over old China, 
fail to understand. Modern China is 
a small and relatively insignificant 
modern state, with an industry equal 
to that of tiny Belgium and railways 
and highways equal to those of im- 
poverished Spain, spread over “the 
protean body of a vigorous people, in 
a vast and ancient land.” 

It always seems about as difficult 
for a person living in sparsely popu- 
lated Canada, or even the United 
States, to comprehend the density of 
China‘s population, as to comprehend 
what a million light-years of distance 
means. Flying over the most popu- 
lous parts of China you see a village 
of 50 to 100 families where you would 
see a single farm in Western Amer- 
ica. People live 1,000 to the square 
mile in North China and 1,500 to the 


ere is a book with 
her which 


seen 
en consciously pre 


ing to China, for 
officers, for con- 
lists and university 
r you and me 

have people argued 


. 


“hina. They have 
1g, as the saviour of 

against him as a 
tionary. They have 
Communists as hon- 


agents of the Kremlin. They have 

been pro-Stilwell and anti-Stilwell square mile in the southern rice 
Fairbank cuts clean through all areas 

this. He describes how the present 


situation in China arose; what the 


Chiang and Contucius 


Old Chinese society was and how it 
broke up: what generated the forces From the time of Christ up to 1600 


which are tearing 
today. He tells how Chiang and the 

1t ted out and what has 
*m; and he comes 
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nearer than anyo 
how 
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, the country apart A.D. the population was stable at 
about 60 millions. In the early 1800's 
it was 200 millions, and it doubled in 
the century before the impact of the 
ne else I have read West. Chinese society was based on 
a dense and immobile peasantry, on 
agriculture rather than trade, not to 
speak of industry. This in itself ex- 
volution plains much. The officials, who must 
der Fairbank slight first have been scholars, have been 
ding of the revolu drawn from the landlord class, the 
only one which could maintain its 


much Soviet Com- 
much Chinese ‘‘new 


is not apologizing 


n he is condemning. sons during the years of arduous 
1a. His is purels mastery of the written language and 

ion. and he does it the classics up to passage of the fa- 
nd he outlines the mous eXaminations. 
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The language has thus exercised a 
tyranny over the Chinese masses, pos- 
ing a heavy barrier to advancement 
rather than offering an open door to 
opportunity. 

“No one can understand Chiang 
Kai-shek without understanding Con- 
fucius,” Fairbank says — and that is 
a fair sample of his vigorous style. 
Confucianism may have seemed to 
many Westerners a mild and benevo- 
lent creed—-or perhaps a quaint one. 
This writer shows how it has been a 
prime supporter of authoritarianism 
for 2,000 years. The aliens who have 
dominated China for half of the past 
thousand years found that they could 
only rule her in a Chinese way, by 
using Confucianism. 

He takes a searching glance at just 
how the Manchus did this so success- 
fully, right into our day, remarking 
that anyone who looks at modern 
China without seeing in the back- 
ground the trappings of the Manchu 
Empire under which Chiang and the 
other leaders of today grew up, is no 
more sensible than a person looking 
at the modern U.S. without any re- 
collection of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, Daniel Boone and Abe Lincoln. 

In the same way, today’s revolu- 
tion in China is unintelligible without 
going back to the Taiping Rebellion 
of 1851. Pseudo-Christian and anti- 
Confucian in ideology, it failed to en- 
list the support of the Confucian lit- 
erati and officialdom against the land- 
lords and the Manchus, and _ failed 

~- 











after a dozen years. Today, with the 
Confucian tradition greatly weaken- 
ed, the Chinese Communists claim to 
be carrying on in the spirit of the 
Taiping rebels. But they too have 


the problem of winning the intellec- 


tuals to a foreign ideology. 

The author describes how the West- 
ernization process was choked back 
in China at the time it was going 
ahead so rapidly in Japan, the “cat- 
aclysmic” series of reforms attempt- 
ed in the ‘100 Days” following on the 
humiliating defeat by the Japanese in 
1895, and the reaction which followed 
them. 


Kuomintang and Communists 


Fairbank describes the Kuomin- 
tang Nationalists as seeking to re-uni- 
fy the country under a strong leader, 
modernize the government, inculcate 
a new loyalty to the nation, and mo- 
nopolize power by a party dictator- 
ship rather than through a new dy- 
nasty. Against this the Communists 
have been able to assume the leader- 
ship of a popular social revolution 
Note that he says “been able to as- 
sume the leadership” of a revolution 
which was going on, and which under 
the circumstances of the break-up of 
an old society was bound to take 
place, with or without Karl Marx. 

It is in North China, where the 
Nationalist government has never 
been so secure as in the South (and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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tanding firmly 


on its own feet 


The Canadian pulp and paper industry is the leader in a great 


world export trade and has also created a major domestic trade. 


Ihe mills maintain model communities, conduct extensive 


research, have a remarkable record of good labour relations, 


and protect and manage the forests. The industry is the largest 


creator of employment and wealth in Canada. 


responsibilities to Canadians. 
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SCIENCE FRONT mortality then becomes the major 
— factor in determining the probabili 
ties for those at successive ages. The 
ef QS T | Will . ¢{ first year of life is a difficult one 
lile re pan renc¢ J aper ( $ and mortality is high 
If it is kept in mind that the data 
Og. are statistical and do not apply to 
le ngevity Boom Davs Over any particular individual, but oe the 
: - average of all in an age group, the 
By JOHN J. ONEILE table (for whites) prepared by the 
National Office of Vital Statistics 
Yew York. stops and it begins to bend over pre- enables one to calculate his or her 
N THER increase in the average paratory to running a_ horizontal probable remaining life span: 
A » span of the population of the bates ~ leat LIFE EXPECTANCY 
| Unit: 1 States has been announced by rhe figures recently announced are Total 
' the N tional Office of Vital Statistics, based on the 1946 population, and they hee P oo ——— 
) briny ng the figure to nearly sixty represent a spectacular increase over **5' =" oo anes Be eee 
| ' sever. years. Thus far the changes 1945. The average life span of 66.7 0 -----:--. af — ae 
, * have .lways been upward. Eventually years for the whole population is a 68.1 66.6 (1.3 
| hese changes will taper off to vanish gain of one year accomplished in one 0 -+++.. 64.6 63.1 06.4 
ng » nall amounts. year-——a rate that could not be main 10 09.8 08.3 63.0 
Th. extension of the life span has tained continually, for it would mean ) 99.1 93.6 IS I 
een accompanied in the past by an that a century from now the popula “') 90.4 19.0 93.4 
e death rate that has been go tion would have an average life span 2? 49.8 14.4 18.4 
\- ing down at an even faster rate. From Of 167 years. oJ 41.3 39.9 44.0 
, now on, the statistical bulletin of the oe 7 39.3 39.3 
. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- Pre-19 15 Increase - ae —- 3 
b. pany warns, the death-rate curve will a ate. See pea 
all cease going down and may take a During the six years preceding ot a 22." — 
& very definite upward turn. 1945 the average life-span increase °° 20.5 19.0 21.9 
ee Even though the death-rate curve was two years, a rate only one-third om fe hr 10.5 15.6 a. 
. may turn upward, this does not mean as great, and a large portion of this = “a ne 3.6 Ae. bg.0 
1 no longer look forward to im- improvement can be credited to Ls pee % . oe oe 
be ; oa ; < a J 


1ents in the average life span. 
will continue for a while, but 
ngevity boom days are over, 
ind we are now on that part of the 
where the steep upward climb 


statistical variations. The average 
life-span figure is actually the life 
expectancy of an infant born in the 
year for which the figure is given. 
Experience with previous population 


m delighted -and , 
my boss is pleased 


V’/hether a given individual attains 
more or than the statistical 
average longevity for a person in his 
age group depends to a large extent 
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8 PLUS VALUES 


... assure lowest net cost 


| A Flick of the Fingers sets margins instantly with 
exclusive Keyboard Margin Control (KMC). 


No Smudged Fingers! Exclusive Key Trip instantly 
releases keys jammed through a mis-stroke. 


No Ruined Manicures! Ringless Plastic Keys are 
easy on operator's fingers, save time. tempers. 
Exclusive Longer Writing Line gives extra writing 
capacity. 

Exclusive 4-Position Ribbon Control gives more 
ribbon usage. 

Exclusive Unit Construction assures lower upkeep, 
faster service. 


Removable Platen lifts out quickly, easily for daily 
cleaning. No extra cost! 


AS A SECRETARY, I’m delighted with the new 


emington KMC Typewriter—it’s so smooth, so 


isy in action. With its exclusive Keyboard Mar- 


in Control (KMC), I set margins quickly, simply, 


on oO UU hf OBO NN 


Quieter Carriage Return floats back at a touch, is 


sitively. I can turn out more work, better work 
less tiring. 


ith less effort and in less time.” 


‘S AN EXECUTIVE, the Remington KMC offers 


u eight Plus Values. As a whole, or feature by BEFORE REPLACING ANY OF 

YOUR TYPEWRITERS, call your 
; ; we, nearby Remington Rand Typewriter 
typewriter value. No other machine gives so _ ; : representative. Let a Plus Values 
Proof Test prove Remington KMC 
typewriters give you better typing 


at a lower net cost! 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


iture, the Remington KMC is today’s standard 


any practical, wanted features at so low a net =e 
st. The letters you sign and the reports you see 
re produced with ease and perfection. There’s no ; 
reason to be satisfied with anything but the best 


-. Work done on a Remington KMC Typewriter. 
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on his experience with ancestors. If 
they were long lived, the descendant 
has a better chance of living beyond 
the average of his age group. 

The upward swing in the 
rate indicated for this year is 


death 


caused 


by the increasing life span of pie 
vious years and a decreasing birth 
rate, which together cause the popu 
lation to contain an increasing pei 
centage of older persons. The low 
point—-ten deaths for each 1,000 of 
population was probably that of 
1947. The uncertainty is caused by 
the statistical variations above and 
below a smooth calculated curve 
There is uncertainty about what 
the death rate will be in the future 
Dr. P. K. Whelpton, of the United 










9 


States Census Bureau, in a recent 
bulletin, ‘‘Forecasts of Population of 
the United States, 1945-1975,” pre 
sents three p1 courses of the 
death-rate curve during that period 
In the low estimate it remains at 
to twelve, 


ybable 


medium it rises 
and in the high to fourteen in 1975 
The high estimate for 1957 is approxi 


matelv that of the 


Dr. Whelpton has 


1910 rate 
calculated prob 


ible life-expectancy curves under all 
three possible death-rate courses. 
Under the high mortality rate, the 
life expectancy at birth in 1975 will 
diminish by nine months to 66.0 
years, and under low mortality will 
increase by three years to 70.6 com 


pared With present probabilities 
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of Lethbridge, Alta., “I heard a LOUD REPORT .. . I was experiencin 


my first blowout! 
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LifeGuards fit any make of tire, new or now in service. 


A sudden blowout can easily 
tough spot. “While speeding along a busy highway’’, writes a motorist 
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x + x . “Tha BLHvdro. netric Inwar 
LIGHTER SIDE “The Hydro Electric Power Com. 
- mission,” Miss A. said. “It m; fee] 
ws ° 
7 ; that you should be using a fort vatt 
f { F { sf ° * bulb instead of a sixty watt, that yoy 
* =~ YC aly y . ac Ce 
f- could make your toas , my 
‘Anger-E.nergy And Antibiotics ild make your toast on the g:. rine | 
; 77 and simply throw a handful of - offo; 
° eae, ‘cn into a pot of boiling water 
N 2 ) Rf 2OSS 7 ; : sas 
‘ By MARY LOWREY ROS: “That's perfectly ridiculous,” © sajq 
: ' ; getting into the argument in sg) \te 9; 
J RECOGNIZED Miss A.'s buoyant She paused, looking at me keenly, inyself. “The Hydro-Electric 0 ; 
" > . ‘ J* . oe ) y 
7 “ and encouraging manner the mo but found no response. In a momeni Commission is supposed to by sak 
ent she came into the room. It was she continued, “The obvious thing to licly-owned institution. Inste " 
a her Reader's Digest manner, and lit du is to release your anger against been made into a political f: 4t} . 
: ” ; ‘ ' q I otbal 
~. rns up as regularly and punctually some harmless object. Slamming the and a badly-fumbled football that 
} the little periodical itself appears door or kicking the cat is inadvisabl« Here we are,” I continued on 
i ae ’ 4 roy 
i I igazine stands. because this only makes you ashamed ing more and more _ indign: 
s ; : g ‘ 
Well, how are you?" she asked ot yourself and angrier than ever. Erovince practically surroun 
1 ‘ mn : sos : 2 . DV 
Come on, wake up and smile the method must be individually sat- water-power. Yet Ontario is t a 
I wake up without my cof- istvying and socially acceptable. For province in Canada that has pe 
: Y } 1 1 : i : ) en 
. e¢ | sala and I can't smile because liistance, you might try deating a dure these prolonged and ex ons 
} t al rie ° , . 7 = 
ve a touch of sinus rug fia ii ing power cutoffs 
' Anger,” Miss A. diagnosed briskly I don't beat rugs,” I said sullenly —Canadian Army Photo “You see,” Miss A. said triur int 
Suppressed ar r, resulting in emo I ‘uum-cle% m. . ‘an't Th ‘ : Nia T ei : ; : '. roe r Ee is ; a 
\ su 1 anger, I athe oe 1 vacu a clean then — I oe Phe Canadian Military Team which will take part in the Royal Winter ly. “All you need to do is ay oa 
tion ‘ontiict Which in turn pro icuum-clean them because the 4s ' ° cen ° . — Ss need - . 
whi Ee . pro- vacuum ea] en ecaUse Fair, November 16-24, in competition against crack teams from Mexico the subject rationally, in o1 +r { 
es a pnysical alsoraer. one Cast power 1s ofi - , - iwer , > 6 +Y-epner : 
ve breakfast table Vv tt} —s and France. Members of the team shown above, left to right. are: Maj. aivert his ao energy Wl th 
Vv ne reanKias ADE ery Well 1eNn, 1OW apnou [ ‘OW- . ~ + + . ~ ‘ yroper channels. ! Ic Ww. C ’ . fo 
Let's ta it. You wet ingry this in cks at tin can?" Miss A. said Gordon Gaylord, Governor General's Horse Guards; Lt. W.R. Ballard. 4 . pee ' s. Now, don't ; : 
4 x 4 - : Alles J vane Ing rOoCK ata < 5 l ss 4. SdAl. ° y ~ ~ = "i . etter 
orning over the electric power cui At xy age!” ft anid, “Anyway, 1 Queen's York Rangers; S/L Douglas J. Cleland. R.C.A.F. Team ( ap- I felt, actually, a creat dea 
You were preparing to make eouyldn't hit a tin can.” tain, and Maj. ( harles Baker, Jr.. Governor General's Horse Guards. I was hotly indignant by th " 
ist on the electric toaster and col . 5 ; Im 
f feat at natin. mareniat n 0 Miss A. nodded. “Exactly. Then the e————— a 
lee In tne electric percolatol and you ISS A considered. After a moment : ; : © —a 
then proposed to read the paper by es next question is, ‘Is this the real 
the light. I notice. of a sixty watt she went on. “The next thing to cause of my anger?’” 
mp W hat happened? The powel a = pe ee ee “You're telling me, aren't you?” [ 
‘ abe ‘ light of reason. First, ask yourself, said 
went Tt ind you became angry. pect tegen aa ces a ea act gh ae ae ; ; . 
And since you recognized the use- What am I angry about’ “Precisely,” said Miss A. “And the . 
lessness of making a scene yout ‘You've just explained that,” I said. third question is, ‘How does the other . 9 
suppressed anger created a scene of “I'm supposed to be angry at the fellow feel?’” 
wn in your sinuses. Hydro-Electric Power Commission.” “What other fellow?” I asked. 
. 
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HEAL SPOT shoes 
Ordinary shoes are made without any 
understanding of foot anatomy. They do not 
support the outer weight-bearing arches of your 
feet as nature intended. 
HEALTH SPOT SHOES have been designed 
after years of scientific research to support the 
Vital Outer Arch... to fit every curve on the 
soles of your feet, thus providing soothing 
comfort and relaxation from head to foot. 
Your nearest HEALTH SPOT SHOE dealer 
i is equipped to fit every ty pe of foot. 
’ ‘ 
r 
’5 Road-Build P he W 
Canada’s Road-Builders Pave the Way 
; to Better, Safer Travel and Transport | | 
i ' 
Canadians enjoy travel and transport on hundreds for 16 years more new heavy duty International | 
, of thousands of miles of surfaced roads. Trucks have been bought by Canadian commerce 
ed ae or : : and industry than any other make. | 
’ These lifelines to cities, towns and farms are , : 
vital to our economy and way of life. And International has the right truck for every | 
¢ ¢ e - . . . . . ; 
a, ; job—from the lightest city delivery to the heaviest | 
yy More roads are needed. In addition an enormous : : ee ; \ 
‘ il , construction, logging, oil-field hauling and road \ 
it repair job must be done to existing roads. oe \ 
yal building. \ 
dg Canada’s road construction industry is working 
‘ at the task, with International Trucks doing a large INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY rf 
: share of the heavy hauling. OF CANADA LIMITED 
* ‘ ‘ : ‘ MURRAY-SELBY 
: [hese rugged trucks are typical of every model Hamilton Ontario SHOES LTD 
iy! International —trucks of such power and ability that j LONDON, CANADA 
/ 


ay) 35-452 
INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL 7rucks 
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me, 
‘om. ME poth 2t the Hydro-Electric Power “I see,” I said, “and is oleomargar- should have leapt affectionately intu§ your anger? Is it Amy, or is it oleo 
fee] Comn ssion and the provincial gov- ine the real cause of your anger?” Miss A.’s lap. Miss A. Jumped up, margarine? How does Amy _ feel? 
vatt ernme iit, and the drama in my sSi- “Certainly,” Miss A. said, bristling throwing her to the floor; and Amy, What can be done about it, apart 
you nuses had noticeably intensified. a little. “Isn't it a justifiable cause who in spite of a show of friendliness from kicking Amy, which while in 
rine “AY the last question,” Miss A. for indignation when a whole popu- lives in a constant state of exacei dividually satisfying might not be so 
ffeo said oncouragingly, “is; ‘Can I do lation is denied a cheap and nutritive bation, turned at once and clawed hei cially acceptable? 
anyth ng to change the situation?’ ”’ substitute for butter, particularly stocking. I am sorry to say that the discus 
said ‘No: a damn thing,” I said, “except when you consider that the preseni ‘Amy!" I said. “Bad cat!’ sion ended a little late h Miss A 
e of use I vote in the next election.” rrice of butter is far beyond the “You should get rid of that ani ying out and banging the front dooi 
Wwe} Mis. A. nodded. “The use of pro- reach of the working- and even’ mal!” Miss A. said furiously At that moment the t powe! 
pub fanit) is Gefinitely an outlet,’ she middle-class family?” I said that I would be very glad to came on again. The electric toast 
it's said yn the other hand it will be at “You must ask yourself, how does replace Miss A.'s_ stocking ‘but that vlowed, the coffee bubble n the pei 
tball east our years before you can find ihe other fellow feel?” I pointed out. Amy herself was irreplaceable. “She's colator, the sixty watt light bulb 
that } ov jet with your vote, and in that in her fifteenth year," I said, “and luminated the morning pape 
row ‘me su could easily develop double \ ISS A. turned pink. “The other — she’s trying to establish record foi I sat down to breakf ist, fill d with 
,@ sinus. stomach ulcer, sacroiliac dis- : fellow?” she said, “If you mean” cat-longevity.”. Miss A. looked at m« fine satisfactior vas only 
by # turba ces, subacute endocarditis, tula- the dairy interests which are iniqui- with cold speechlessness, and I went faintly marred by the thought that 
yn emi or no, as a matter of fact tously opposing margarine because it on persuasively, “Naturally you ar my tre 1 ent of. Miss had been 
e). ila lia, along with tsutsugamushi may cut into their profits, and at the angry, but shouldn't we stop and ash the psvcholog eauilt * throv 
rat feve is fortunately susceptible to same time callously indifferent to the curselves what is the real cause oj i rocks at a tin 4 
treatnent by the new antibiotics “| fate of a whole country exposed to ai : 
int hic can now actually conque} rete irevitable butter shortage ° — —_—_— - adenneiata RaReaaedes 
ac i] if the formerly deadly microbe “Naturally,” I said, “but the ques 
fections of mankind toon is: ‘Can you do anything to 
th I s not bother about that,” I change the situation?’ ”’ 
fee said, let's stick to the original article : “T can protest,”” Miss A. said hotly. 
ju therapeutic outlets for anger Repairs to Clarence House, future can raise my voice wherever pos- 
Si nel London home of Princess Elizabeth sible at the infamy of dodging the ; : 
=e Miss A. smiled warmly. “It was an and the Dake ol Edinburgh, are well whole question by passing it on to the AS IT WAS 
xceptionally fine article,” she said. ynder way, and it is expected the Su reme Court.” She drew a quiver- 
od i ing it over for you to read. It house will be ready by the New Year. _ breath. “The Supreme ~ourt, 
7 ll change your whole outlook. I San Wwh.ch in spite of wasting four days 


now it has definitely changed mine.” 


{ 
b \ 
7 more 
, ? 
asked. 


Never,” 


mean you never have any 
trouble with anger-energy?” 


Miss A. said. 
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teriors and exteriors, speed fabrication 


More hy “ 
le, “salable” product 











* @ registered trade mark and signifies that 
Canada Ltd, is the source of the product. 







»f low-temperature freeze units find that Presdwoods 






4. PRESDWOOL 





I said after a moment, “Look, let's 
try it out. How do you feel, say, about 
the oleomargarine situation?” 


Miss A. smiled. “My natural tend 
ency would be to grow angry,” sne 
said. 
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in discussion at the expense of the 
tax-payer had nothing to offer the 


tax-p)ayer in the end but a decision to 


reserve decision.” 
It was unfortunate that at that mo- 
ment Amy, our old Persian cat, 
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The odds are overwhelming that you'll 
add extra quality and extra sales appeal 


to your product with Masonite* 


Presdw ‘ vod, 


This time-proved hardboard makes 


longer-lasting 


toms, doors, ends 


furniture, 
and 


bot - 
more 


dra wer 


backs: 


durable toys, juvenile furniture, cabi- 


nets. counters and case goods: better 


trucks, railroad cars and buses. 


Tempered or Untempered, Presdwood 
is made from natural wood, refined to a 


various thicknesses 


“What You 
Masonite 


Masonite Company of 


Que., Dept. 119 


better, stronger wonder wood, 
able in smooth, full-size panels and 
easily 
with your present plant equipment. 
Request samples, and 48-page booklet 
Ought to Know 


Presdw oods,.”” 


Company ol Canada Ltd., Gatineau. 


Avail- 


fabricated 


About 
Masonite 





FROM EXPLODED WOOD 
TO VERSATILE HARDBOARD 


































of finest 


Glass. 
PILKINGTON 








once-colorless 


window... a wide attractive ‘Picture 


Pilkington British 









Daylight and sunshine literally pour into this 


room. There’s a feeling of 


added spaciousness, and all the vivid beauty of 


the outdoors seems to come right in the 


window 


Polished Plate 


SERVICE In the same way, such windows can bring new 

DEPARTMENT beauty, new light and airiness, to the house 
Here i department : ; ; : : 

au i ble oe you. may remodelling. Or, if you're 

a er building a new home, Pilkington British 
stions reg ‘ ‘ 





surfaces — will 
right at the start. 


Polished Plate Glass—not only for windows, 


but for mirrors, table tops,desk tops,and other 


give it a ‘modern touch’ 


es ent is . Pilkington’s, amongst the world’s largest 
architect or builder manutacturers otf various kinds of glass, 


supply all types — from sheet to 


plate” 


Ate —]. 


. 
Halifox, Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Kingston, 
Toronto, Hamilton, $t. Catharines, 


Armour- 


& cs Ss 


Limite oO 


Safety glass. 


Fort William Winnipeg, Regina, 


CLASS Caigary, Edmonton, Vancouver 


For Glass and Service 
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France Squanders Assets 


With Weak Governments 


By FRANK MacDERMOTI 


France in the throes ol 


With 
nation-wide Communist-c on - 
trolled strikes, the country faces 
a crisis which, in turn, weakens 
the strength of Western Union. 
This British foreign correspon- 
dent points out some of the 


economic decay. For too long 


| rance has heen squandering 


her assets, French investments 
have been doing nothing lor the 
state, and no vovernment has 
push 
strikes 


or controlling prices. Yet one of 


heen strong enough to 


through a law limiting 
the reasons for the strikes is the 
price of food. 


Pa ls 

§ heed the French will “go Commu 
nist’”” in the sense of returning a 

Communist majority to parliament 


it the next general election is most 
unlikely; indeed proportional repre- 


tation 
sentation 


makes it nearly impossible 
nd if proportional representation 
were dropped in favor of the tradi 
tional French system of two ballots, 
between other parties 
on the second ballot would result in 


the Communists having far fewer 


combinations 













seats than they have now A recon 
stitution of a “Popular Front” might 
upset this calculation, but so long as 
Marshall Aid and Western Union con- 
tinue such an event is inconceivable, 
notwithstanding the impulse to join 
forces against General de Gaulle. 

On the other hand, if there were a 
general election tomorrow under the 
existing system the Communists 
would probably remain the largest 
single party. (De Gaullists claim that 
they would outnumber the Commu 
nists by about 15, but they also claim 
not to be a party.) Considering the 
changes during the last two years in 
the international scene, it is amazing 
that the Communists can hold their 
ground electorally to the extent that 
they do. 


light Labor Control 


Still more depressing is their con- 
trol of organized labor. Trustworthy 
figures are not available, but the 
usual guess is that the C.G.T., of 
which one of their most dynamic 
personalities M. Benoit Frachon 
is Secretary-General and _ principal 
spokesman, has 3 million adherents 
as against less than 2 millions belong- 
ing to the Force Ouvriére and the 
Catholic Federation of Trade Unions. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


It is true that the breaking away of 
the Force Ouvriere last December was 
a serious blow to the Communists, 
but its leadership is feeble and hesi- 
tating and they expect to repair the 
rupture in course of time. The pres 
ent wave of strikes has this as one 
of its objects. 


Phird-Rate Issues 


Party bitterness and preoccupation 


with third-rate issues, weak and 
short - lived governments, jobbery, 


corruption and the tendency to desert 
productive for parasitic occupations, 
are not new. Characteristic of the 
Third Republic, they filled with pes- 
simism, as Bodley testifies, the Re 
publican idealists who had lived on 
from the days of the Second Empire. 
The way to be cheerful about France 
before the First World War was to 
avert one’s eyes from politics. Since 
then it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to do this. 

Two world wars have resulted in 
great loss of wealth and great loss of 
confidence. The second is the more 
serious misfortune, and one well 
understands the tendency to try to 
cure it by reassuring statements. 
France still has wonderful assets in 
her soil, her climate, her Empire, her 
industrious, intelligent, orderly and 
thrifty population. It is obvious that 
she can come far nearer to self-suffi- 
ciency in food than Great Britain can 

indeed, that her agriculture can 
and should become a great export in- 
dustry. She can still provide for her 
visitors and for a high proportion of 
her citizens a douceur de vivre not 


How Much Money 


bv 


London Life. 


with 


Insurance Company 
Stead Office - London, Canada 


Have Gow Yet Seta. 7 


Figure it out—you’ll be amazed! 


Multiply your annual income by the number of 
years you expect to work before retiring. This is the 
money which you, your wife, and family are counting 
upon to provide the necessities of life—food, shelter, 
clothing—throughout future years. 


The only way to make sure that all 
this money isn’t lost to you and yours, 
if you should become totally disabled 
or die, is to have adequate life insur- 
ance and have it properly planned 
to serve your needs. 


Looking to the future, 
Canadians have already 
arranged for One and a 
Half Billion Dollars of 
life 
the 
may 


insurance through 
You 


from. this 


benefit 


Company’s experience 


getting in touch 


Life 


a London 


representative. 


easily matched elsewhere. These are 
days, however, when possession of 
assets is not enough. They must be 
used to the best advantage. 

Too many of France’s assets are 
being squandered or lying fallow. 
Though a good job has been done in 
repairing war’s ravages, production is 
less than it ought to be in both agri- 
culture and industry. The holdings of 
individual citizens in gold and for- 
eign currencies are incalculable; no 
one doubts that they are immense 
and are widely distributed. But they 
do nothing for the state, and the 
frane suffers successive devaluations 
and remains in constant danger. No- 
body wants to lend money to the gov- 
ernment even for legitimate capital 
investment. 





























PLAYER’S 


NAVY CUT 


November 6, 


The state’s poverty is suc} 
defence estimates have had to 
drastically. This is not a 
adopted to appease the govern 
left-wing supporters. Even 
vatives and non-party tech 
consider it inevitable. The 
forces are admittedly almost 
tute of equipment. The neede: 
ern equipment cannot be m: 
tured here. It can be obtain 
by some new edition of An 
Lend-Lease, for, apart from th: 
etary problem, its purchase 
is rendered impossible by F 
exchange position. 

That position gets worse ow 
soaring wages and prices. | 
tend to change from finished p 
to raw materials, not because « 





fine to their 
fingertips.. 
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on er American pressure, as M. Frachon oo through the eavieapiaegh on Te civilian eee I ene a —s yess * ab. 
- suggests, but because labor costs him = pee ee ene pu lec him = = = - ay wi pool t — ere 
sliey make the finished article impossibly inside, until pretty soon I had the he re anc 1¢ —_ ps the br a roars i 
nts exper -ive. During the first eight W hole platoon piled in there a revolutionary new saa ; rap. a 
im. mont’ s of 1948 the foreign trade bal- That was good,” I said | You w ill see that it is om ee aah 
tape ance nowed a deficit of about $588 He shook his head. No, that was thing like a tank, W ith a hole = op oo 
me i millic 1S aS Compared with $380 mil- bad, because I didn’t know how to and a piece of eee V ae : Ei 
leat ons uring the same months in 1947. drive a tank and we were deep in the mouse ag a head a oo — 4 “a 
“aa it wo Id have been $652 millions but enemy territory hole, i small hammer is _ releasec ss a 
fac for a avorable balance with France’s Bad,” I said. as and e cas ® 
only wn verseas territories. He shook his head Good. One ol a EE Sa ’ Oe 
as Co: . electricity, gas, banking and the Germans did know how to drive MS 3°86 fe 
udg insur vce have been nationalized in a tank. I made him get into the e . ae | 
oad the » me of social justice. To put it driver S seat and drive back to my ee Saat | 
oe wie they are not enriching the lines, while I covered them all with 18 for 15¢c a 
state is they are alleged to have en- my pistol. I figured I’d win at least Everyone interested in house- oR, Ri 
% riche. “the 200 families.” Nationali- the Victoria Cross for not only saving oe ee ae Stipe Ye 
orts  zatio’ has not yet given dividends in my tank but capturing a whole pla offer a gorgeous collection con- oe Le a 
site eithe efficiency or contentment. The toon of the enemy single-handed.” ae hed Crtneen, ‘an 
inis publi services are the chief breeding “That was good,” I said. Maroon, Vermilion, Scarlet, esse es, 24 
a grou s of strikes. Reform and re- He shook his head. “That was bad, ee See ecae pink” eee 7 * * 
trenc iment in this field have often because when I got out of the tank Peach, Blush Rose, White, ‘ Mi i 
hen promised and never really c é a a . . . 5 no one would believe there was a slotched, aM eee cei af 8. > - 
achi 4, since party patronage and Allied commanders in Berlin, (I, to 1.) l 3S Gen, Lucius Clay, France's platoon of infantry inside. So when See fisca b6 dass ahier pian ror 
Ject. cal considerations are involved. Gen. Pierre Koenig and Britain's Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, are deter- nobody did anything the German who | ing. o* i Poors woee ss ca aan pon Eee 
The ax system is notoriously bad. mined on continuing airlift through winter. In last four months 310,994 could drive a tank drove it away and Shoice Houseplant Seeds, all diferent and easily eninge? Ee 
The vvernment is pledged to pro- tons of food, fuel and other essentials have been flown in by air forces. back to his own lines. I was court grown in house. Value $1.25, all for 60c postpaid. 4 By 
iuce measure for reforming it by : martialled for allowing a tank in my FR E E ao tt A fee wee i. 
Deceriber. The problem is to catch He shook his head. “No, that was He shook his head. “No, that was charge to be stolen.” ke sg Siw an. He 
man) thousands of prosperous per- bad, for them. They got shot climb- good, because the Germans noticed “That was very bad,” I said. wy ~ t = is 
sons who pay no income tax or far’ ing out. But I was trapped inside the that only four of the crew had bailed He shook his head. ‘No, that was S Ullal peti war 
too little, and to encourage rather’ tank.” out and they came looking for me, very good. I was found guilty and DOMINION HOUSE 5 ‘ 
than discourage production. “That was bad,” I said, one at a time. As each man put his thrown out of the army. Back in 2 we eae 
 — es 
ee + “ 
“Sacred Right or ho , 
y  - * 

The “sacred” right to strike is en- ‘ if 
shrined in the Constitution and the ” ‘ 
Communists do not conceal their in- 
tention to use it (a) to smash the 
Marshall Plan, (b) to impede French * 
rearmament, and (c) to force the 
reation of a new government with aun 
themselves in it. mm *% 

But the danger of strikes would be gt 
mitigated if, as the terms of the Con- "4 
stitution foreshadow, a law were »* “ 
passed limiting its exercise. Except Ta 

regard to the police, no govern- 
ment has dared to push one through. "ej 
Whatever the aims of the leaders, the wane 
ndividual striker is primarily in- “iy 

terested in the price of food. "4 

Successive governments have fail- me 
ed lamentably to solve the problem es 
ff food prices. The price of meat is r 
the issue of the moment, and, as it 
iffe many other’ agricultural ; 
prices, the battle for Western Europe My . 
may won or lost in the market of ‘i tit {Yt : f 
la villette. Pe EAT Fup se 

i . —¥ the 3s 

The moral of all this is that France {7 , yj 
canno! recover unless a number of a 
Liffic things are done. M. Paul ’ bec 
Reyn sud, whose advent to office sent ae 
ip French government 3 per cent sagt 
from 50 to 75, imputes his speedy go cik te 
ject. n from the Ministry of Finance ‘ » 

VE lo th same sort of resentment that : af) 
GLO once vovoked the execution of bear- ; 
ers 0’ bad news. But he is certainly "2 Mes ae Ee 
——— fm Prou of his attempt to administer os Ve es ote: 
asal\ iry psychological shock in 1948 wa. * we se 's ibe Fie. Oy ox? 
‘ than having said in 1940 “We shall : Ak 4 av ) 6) 7 < a ' ‘ } wt; 
; Win vuse we are the stronger.” : RY fo OMIT, ; " 7 gett | 

Tr sient governments show cour- AW , Mesias “1 a wea = 

age fits and starts, but it always , ’ Ae & 
La €vap. ites too soon because their own ’ Ce hig 

follo. +s faint by the wayside. Firm- ‘i? 
ness i efficiency over a period of 6 Ae ani 
time » indispensable, and if they 4.- ” 4 
were rtheoming not only would eed 6S 

econ problems be solved _ but ae 4 
Com: iism and Gaullism would eit iA 

alike come infinitely less formid hag tet 

ee able, EG Ay. 3 ; 
4 _ One taste of Libby’s, and you'll know just how wonderful tomato juice a pts 
BAGATELLE can be—how rich in sun-ripened flavour and goodness. Libby's is ets 

we 





made by an exclusive method which takes perfect, juicy-ripe tomatoes, Fe ney 
fresh from the vine, and “Gently Presses” them to extract their 


4 . . - ° te ° ° ° e . . 
A Dialogue richest, sweetest juice. And Libby’s is rich in protective vitamins, 
E too—an excellent dietary source of vitamins A and C which are , oe 











‘ By THADDEUS KAY ; : i ite 
- needed for sound teeth, strong, straight bones and vigorous health. —_— pat 
[ MINDS me,” said the little Youngsters—and grown-ups, too—need these vitamins every day. Mas Be 
m wi > 0 comme 48 ‘ ‘ : : “ €., ¢ 2 te ok 
ime, - ae metet a - on Stock up now, and pour Libby’s often in your house. Keep a few a 
ring the war, when my tank on “ie } me, ety 
, - - . > » aes ‘ > - “ > > > > > eo reE™S t sat et 
@8 Cit off from the rest of the regi tins in the refrigerator and encourage the children to help themsely es 1 
— whenever theyre thirsty. 4! 
. was bad,” I said. . 
% ood OK his head. “No, that was 
é ty ‘ur other tanks ran into a g 
d + 88’s and were knocked out. 
ke ha ‘pped in a little hollow, where SS \ 
) iidn’t get a shot at us.” s 
y oY that was good,” I said. FRO 
~ ok his head. “No, that was ed 
ant Decause a platoon of German in 1 
"y found us there. They didn’t ' - See 
lave | , - ; 7 % * eS 
ve bazookas but they pounded on DOUBLE ‘ 


Y ©) 8 SS : ? ate i : 7 ' 
é & : 


Pe sides of the tank with 


Gen tle Press 


their rifles ia ateeee 
2 ed to find holes to toss gren MONEY BACK : Ve a 

“Thai ea ; if you don’t agree that | eA tees | 

pat was bad,” I said. a) ar Yt Oe a Ty oe ae r 

a co nae his head. “No, that was T © M A T re) J U i ¢ E ttt tt eet eee ee : f re ere 
PEW cot ih soon the rest of the , Catchup, Chili Sauce and . | ABS ae pty j 

ailed a ( n't Stand it any longer and Soup—are the best you've _ AS } ‘ Ce 

“That 2 LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY OF CANADA, LIMITED * CHATHAM, ONTARIO CT Tit i os MR ae 

“\ Was good, for them,” J said Rn 
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THE WORLD TODAY fence among themselves; the launch- trol of the North Atlantic and as ed. Of the stronger ones, Italy askeq vant 
ae ing of Western Union last spring; and links on the all-weather air route France last August to sponsor ijt on t 
3 the Vandenberg Resolution passed by across that ocean. membership in Western Union ind Fo 
es F {| Q ) r ° ) the U.S. Senate in June promising In order after these countries, it is has given further commitment. §@ this 
Hy! ul X cope ( At antic [ act: American support to such regional said that the British would like to see through Premier de Gasperi and }o) Gur 
vs ‘ a arrangements. included Sweden, as providing the’ eign Minister Sforza to General \{ay. Fran 
Pest ( | = “ ) .2 ] By 9 The mildly-worded Vandenberg Re- main strength of the Scandinavian — shall, on his recent visit to Rome of tl 
rs . Maho Ss ,eorime | ear Aa? solution, drawn up by the Republican countries and a valuable industrial Sweden still holds out for neijyal. land 
Aes 9 = senator in collaboration with the base for them—or for Soviet Russia; ity, and public opinion polls re man. 
‘ By WILLSON WOODSIDE State Department, attracted no wide Greece and Turkey, controlling Soviet contrast sharply with those in n wor's 
attention at the time. It said only egress from the Black Sea and cover- mark and Norway on adheren ya ubli 
es ( ae \ ‘ber 26 almost sions of the militarist powers, until that “this government should ing the strategic Middle East; and Western grouping. some 
B ; imty | become one of the worid war was made certain. particularly pursue the following ob- Italy, with its frontier jutting into The attitude of Portugal is obs.) erat 
Se ereat milestones in post-war history The Atlantic Pact has grown out Jectives within the United Nations Central Europe and as defensible as She might be diffident about jo jing 1 Ge 
) sa e Weste1 f the “Armstrong Plan” published Charter: association of the United the Pyrenees, and controlling the while Spain is excluded. And t. the viet | 
S vith the Unit yn the eve of the U.N. Assembly last ‘States, by constitutional process, with egress of Soviet U-boats from Yugo- British, French and a great iny 
fe States and Canada in a North year, proposing the setting up of re- Such regional and other collective slav ports, should these become avail- people in all the other countri n Ors 
\ I nonderanc gional defence pacts under Article 51 arrangements as are based on con- able. cerned in a North Atlantic pac. th, Rs 
\ S yeace, is in ‘f the Charter: Mr. St. Laurent’s tinuous and effective self-help and Obviously it would be a very tall moral question of including in {his = 
teful milk speech to the Assemblv a few days Mutual aid, and as affect its national order to include all of these countries family General Franco’s gover: nt. I 
S S ‘ era, W ate) warning that if the U.N. re- Security.” in the original pact, and it seems a creature of Nazi-Fascist policy i] they 
9 es Ma mained “divided in dissension and It opened the way, however, for improbable that they will be includ- outranks the supposed strateg 1 the 
S Spa zen in futility” like-minded mem American participation in the talks e— ey most 
slovakiar \voTres bers would have to look to their de- which have led thus far towards the ing 
Atlantic Pact. Spurred by the Berlin arma 
7 15 ae “ee ———=@ crisis, these talks were opened at the equi 
- State Department with the Wash- sider 
ington representatives of Britain, mine 
a lon Pl [| S all France, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- West: 
bourg and Canada on July 6 Yoh fs¥ ele To 
. * 2 such 
from Tracks if] Nick of Time Take Until Next Summer ad 
With tension heightening, Ameri- into t 
can and Canadian military observers hitter 
were sent to London in August to sit Atlan 
W AWARD in with the staff planners of the man) 
Western Union countries, to help the A 
them lay their plans on the assump- tectio} 
tion of the aid which reasonably could any W 
be expected from this side of the At- depen 
lantic if the pact went through. Thi: 
With the State Department urging neetec 
the Western Union powers to note tie Pa 
carefully the stipulation of the Van- heren: 
denberg Resolution that American cally 
association would depend on “contin- advan 
) uous and effective self-help and mut- first t 
ual aid,” the latter countries pressed the CO 
through the merger of their defence Unitec 
planning, under Field Marshal Mont- waom 
’ gomery as commander-in-chief, a relatio 
month ago. what 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Lester lacks 
Pearson predicted that an Atlantic in pow 
Pact would soon be announced; and ea vant at so perfectly poised and halanced g ten 
: when the formal proposal was made that a gentle rythmic movement of the wrist powers and f 
last week, he immediately associated its ruggedly built mechanism. The supply is limited. Sie, 
Canada with it. From first to last, e W 
Canadian foreign policy under St. Mm pa 
Laurent and Pearson has played a MOVADO contr 
leading role. Rion 
What now remains to be done is pare 
the formal negotiation of the pact, WINNERS OF 165 OBSERVATORY AWARDS SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELERS ALL OVER THE WORLD meg) 
probably by Western Union and Ca- WRITE FOR FULLY DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE _. 
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risks life to save stunned man 











’ 
from wheels of moving train 
] 1€ norning local was just 
i f out trom Glasgow 
St ear Arnprior, Ontari 
e Macklaim was standing 
ruck, close to the tracks, 
€ he i began to move. aaa. 
Side-stepping ickly to avoid a _ 
Ner Of water thrown ro 
, SAG Bc an vie r a Macklaim lost his balance trying te 
d striking his head avoid a shower of water from the 
9 his truck. Temporarily train. In doing so, he struck his head 
‘ 1e fe directly across against the rack of his truck and fell! 
icks inderneath the onto the tracks, under the train. 
t 1 last oach of the slowly 
Z i 
ACTS IN SPLIT SECOND 
VNnat seemed Ke a fraction 
et pnd, station agent Edward 
z McN ira. W vas also on the 
caped the mans 
tance At yreat risk to his 
he grasped Macklaim 
e ank ind dragged him 
€a he CKS just as the 
i a ne passed over the 
vhere his head had been, 
is t re 
4 Mack!laim suffered from shock 
sh on the head Dut, 
ks to the almost unbelievable 
need. yurage and presence of Although the truck driver suffered 
Y 1 of the agent, was otherwise from shock and a gash in the head, he 
e ohurt. W e are proud to pay was otherwise uninjured — thanks to 
’ bute to Edward McNamara of the action of the quick-chinking 
. (;,laszow Station, Ontario, ‘ 
- Station agent 
zh the presentation of The 
j ¥ Award 
‘e 
3 ~ = —~ 
. 
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nadian diplomats at the State Depart 
ment in Washington; the acceptance 
of this obligation by the U.S. Senate, 
after committee discussion and by the 
two-thirds majority required for rati- 


fication of a treaty; and the final 
signing ceremony by the _ foreign 


ministers of the countries concerned. 
This could run into next summer. 

Should events permit the deliberate 
development of the pact, there is still 
a great deal to be done to make it into 
the effective instrument which it is 
hoped it will be. Note again its full 
name: North Atlantic Regional Se 
curity Arrangement. On the map of 
the North Atlantic Greenland, Ice- 
land and Eire occupy prominent posi- 
tions, and the experience of the re 
cent U-boat war showed the import- 
ance of these territories as air and 
sea bases defending our convoys 


Others lo Be Included? 


the chief Soviet naval threat 
is the use of the latest style German 
U-boats, fast and difficult to detect, of 
which they secured completed ships 
plans and large quantities of compon 
ent parts, the inclusion of Greenland, 


Since 


Iceland and Eire, in the pact is con 
sidered important by the North At 
lantic naval powers 

To include Greenland would mean 
bringing in its parent country, Den 
mark. A recent Gallup Poll in that 
country showed a strong sentiment, 
about two-to-one, in favor of joining 
the Western bloc. The inclusion of 
Denmark would allow the Western 


powers to control the egress from the 
Baltic of Soviet submarines 

The British are aware that the 
prospect of being sealed into the Bal 
tic might 


emulate the 


well prompt the Soviets to 
Germans in seizing Not 


way, as a most favorable base for l 
boat operations. They would like to 
see Norway (with Spitsbergen) in 


and again, public 
country are 


cluded in the pact; 
opinion polls in that 
favorable. Next in order the British 
look to Portugal and her Azores Is 
lands, both so valuable to naval con 
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of a second line of defence 
Pyrenées. 

he Americans even to discuss 
rategic concept (as Senator 
appears to have done with 
' undermines the confidence 
French, Belgians and Nether- 
on whom must depend the 
g of the Rhine. An even 
‘ffect would be produced by 
liscussion of another concept 
1es considered by American 
sts in private: the raising of 
an Army as a barrier to So- 
vansion westwards, 


art With Family? 


who discuss this insist that 
e only being “practical’’-—that 
‘mans represent, after all, the 
isciplined military people fac 
Soviets and have the Ruhr 
‘nts potential handy for their 
ent. But such “practical” con- 
ons could thoroughly under 
he moral foundations of the 
n Defence grouping. 
ring in the Germans, in any 
ivored way, long before their 
has been satisfactorily estab 
would introduce a new danger 
e international situation and a 
lispute into the councils of the 
c Pact powers. Western Ger- 
will have to be closely tied to 
lantic group, but for our pro- 
and under our control, not in 
iy Which would further her in 
ent military revival. 
discussion of the problems con 
with bringing into the Atlan- 
t all those countries whose ad 


herence would round it out strategi- 


cally I 
advant 
first te 


ather tends to emphasize the 
ages, I think, of confining it at 
» the smaller “family” group, 


the countries of Western Union, the 


United 
whom 


States and Canada, among 
relatively easy and confident 


relations exist; and this is probably 
what will be done. What this group 


lacks i 
in pow 
cult m 


Even 


and fa 
be wi 
on paj 
contr 
The 
guara 
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natin 
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far 


n strategic bases it makes up 
er and in the absence of diffi- 
ral and political problems. 

among this group of old allies 
mily friends there is much to 


rked out specifically, set down 


er and accepted as a binding 
t 
pact will have to include a 
ee of each other’s territorial 
y; a pooling of their land, 
{ air forces, possibly desig- 
quotas for each participant; 
indardization of their train- 
arms as far as practicable; 
vision of arms by the U.S. 
nada through some form of 
e to build up the Western 
orees designed to man the 
the Rhine ‘some 45 well- 
ind mobile divisions are con 
d in the plan, though that 
a couple of years); and 
ng-up of a unified command 
SHEAF model, presumably 
American commander-in- 


ire the technical details. 
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How quickly and satisfactorily they 
will be worked out will depend in 
part on the persistence of the present 
East-West tension, and in part on the 
steps taken by the European mem- 
bers to satisfy the wording of the 
Vandenberg Resolution — specifying 
“continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid” and the conviction of 
Dewey and Dulles that American aid 
will in the end be wasted unless 
Western Europe takes long steps to- 
wards unity. 

Dewey said in his major foreign 
policy speech at Salt Lake City that 
this aid should be used to “push and 
prod” the Western European _§na- 
tions towards unity. Taking note of 
this, the foreign ministers of Western 
Union stressed last week that they 
would take measures to further closer 
unity. 

While things in Western Europe 
are beginning to look up so much 
that Bevin can speak of relative se 
curity compared to the dangerous 
situation of 18 months ago (that 
would be at the time of the Moscow 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
when it is said that Secretary Mar 
shall became convinced that our 
diplomacy could produce no effect 
upon the Soviets until there was 
greater strength behind it), the situa 
tion in the Far East becomes steadily 
graver 


Bio Crisis in China 


For many weeks I have been in 
tending to do an article on the de 
veloping military crisis in China 
Now it has arrived, in full gravity. 
Boiled down to its essentials, it is this 
Ineffectually aided by the U.S. (which 
has never been convinced that it 
could make aid to Chiang’s govern- 
ment effective, and which wasted a 
crucial year trying to get Chiang to 
bring the Communists into his gov 
ernment, Chiang Kai-shek has been 
trying to hold more of Manchuria and 
North China than he had the strength 
to manage. 

Two years ago American. strate- 
cists advised him to pull out of Man 
churia, of which he has never been 
able to occupy but a small part since 
the war, and concentrate on establisn- 
ing solid control of all North China. 
It was a hard decision to make. Man- 
churia had nearly three-quarters oi 
the industry and railroads of all 
China, and these were vital to the 
modernization and development of 
the rest of the country. 

Chiang tried to hold Mukden, great 
est industrial centre of Asia before 
the Red Army stripped its factories 
in 1945, and the main cities, coal 
mines, iron mines and power plants 
of Southern Manchuria. Gradually 
his armies were pinned into the big 
cities. For months the garrison of the 
capital, Changchun, was cut off. A 
fortnight ago it was starved into 
surrender. 

Changchun had some supply by air, 
through General Chennault’s. trans- 
port service. Mukden has had a very 
large air supply, since the corridor 
connecting it with Peiping was cut. 
But it was a losing operation, pinning 
down a large number of what had 
heen Chiang’s best American-trained 
and equipped troops, forces which 
were more and more needed to save 
what could be saved in North China. 


Something Went Wrone 


Chiang apparently decided at last, 
after his flight to Mukden a few 
veeks ago, to evacuate the city. He 
remained in Peiping to supervise the 
operation. The forces in the Mukden 
enclave fifty miles or so in diameter 

were to surge westward and reopen 
the corridor to Peiping, picking up 
the nine divisions pinned in the port 
of Hulutao en route. 

The plan went wrong. Part of the 
force surging westward appears to 
have gone over to the Communists, as 
part of the Nationalist force has done 
lately with disturbing frequency, In 
‘Tsinan, Changchun and other places 
Meanwhile the defence of Mukden 
had been too weakened to hold the 
city, and the evacuation turned sud 
denly into a frantic flight on Friday 
last week. The remaining forces, 1 
appears, will now make southwards 
towards the port of Yinghow. 

How large a part will-reach the 
port and how many of these can be 
taken off in a “Dunkirk” operation 
remain to be seen. A great many ol 
the infantry landing craft in which 
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the United States Navy transported 
many of these troops to Manchuria 
in 1945 must long since have been 
laid up or returned to the States. 

The debacle in Manchuria, coming 
cn top of a long series of military re 
verses in North China lately is bound 
to shake Chiang’s position, and may 
bring him down at last. Economically 
his regime is in desperate straits, now 
raising only 10 percent of its expen 
ditures from revenue. Popular morale 
is reflected in the lowered morale 0: 
the Nationalist troops; it is a real 
question whether Chiang can regain 
the confidence of a sufficiently large 
part of the nation. 

It was probably not by accident 
that the correspondent of the New 
York Times, Henry Lieberman, men 
tioned in connection with the loss of 
Manchuria that the “Young Marsha!’ 
Chang Hsueh-Liang, who was driven 
from there by the Japs in 1931, and 
la‘er was involved in the famous kid 
napping of Chiang Kai-shek in 1936 
is now interned in Formosa. Though 
io longer very young, the “Young 
Marshal” is one of the few figures 
with sufficient popular reputation 
and military ability to assume the 
leadership should it slip from Chi 
ang’s hands. 
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The Ships And Sailors Of Salem 


lend Savor To A New Romance 


By EDWARD EARL 


THE RUNNING OF THE TIDE—by Esther 
Forbes—Allen—$4.50 

“HES midwives tried one trick of 

their trade after another. She 
would not move. They whispered to 
her, scratched their heads. Then, 
lv, as if she had made up hei 
mina to risk it, she took the ways 
with a rush, and the owner’s young 
est grandchild hurled a bottle after 





lt Careering prow 
‘Ship! In the name of God I eall 
et VU 
The Vit was the last gamble of 
nce prosperous family of sea 


ng merchants. If she returned, 
Inman family would be wealthy. 


If she were lost, so were the Inmans 


And the Inmans were among the 
roudest folk in Salem. 
Salem too was at the height of its 


glory at the turn of the 19th century. 
Ships crowded her wharfs: her ware- 


houses were bursting with 


silks, ivory, from Sumatra, China and 


spices, 


Zanzibat The wealth of the world 
poured in, and the magie of the seven 
seas wrapped her in glamor and mys- 
ry 
For a brief moment in time, Salem 
Vas the busiest and most prosperous 


all the famous New England ports 
family too was at the 
‘nee and affluence, and 


respective 





treats of thei 


Phere were four boys and one girl 
the Inman family. Although each 
een touched with genius, only 

ne achieved his ambition and he 
t industrialist. Dash, 

lest boy, Was a captain at nine 

teen, the ablest of New England cap 
ns. He could command without 


1ising his voice or his fists. He knew 


became a cotton 


his ships better than he Knew him 
S ‘his uncanny knowledge was 
leveloped to such a degree that some 
said he had sold his soul to the devil 
it eturn for this ability must re 
\ it S¢ Perhaps this 
vas e nev gained happl 
ss as 
andsom« lashing. it 
vas \ u that he should be 
ssionately in love with the most 
belle of Salem, Polly Mom 
But ( fa iwain and 
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Llow To Win— 
By FL. CHARLESWORTH 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
GAMESMANSHIP—by Stephen 


Potter f* xford- ey 7&6 


af af 


CA gene it 


ve that the tactics 


gamesmanship can be as interesting 
as the game itself. 

The basic principle of gamesman- 
ship is to get your opponent off his 
game, always remembering that “the 
good gamesman is the good sports 
man.” Sportsmanship, Mr. Potter 
shows, can be effectively employed 
by the good gamesman. For example, 
in a golf foursome, “do not attempt 
to irritate partner by spending too 
long looking for your lost ball. This 
is unsporting. But good gamesman 
ship which is also good sportsman- 
ship can be practised if the gamesman 
makes a great and irritatingly pro 
longed parade of spending extra time 
looking for his opponent's ball.” 

The little book is an excellent par 
ody of all books about games and the 
tone of deep earnestness which runs 
through it adds point to the parody. 
It would make an excellent present 
for anyone who does not take his 
games too seriously. Giving it to a 
player whose heart and soul is in his 
game is gamesmanship. 
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Klein's Latest Verse Collection 
An Event In Canadian Letters 


By L. A. MACKAY 


THE ICKING CHAIR—by A. M. Klein — 

Rye on—$2.25 

RYERSON POETRY CHAP-BOOKS—by G. Bar- 

tole M. E. Coulby, M. Harrington, D. Howard, 

A Levine, J. A. B. McLeish, R. Nichols, 
itt—Ryerson—50 cents—60 cents 


RUTH by Barbara Villy Cormack — Privately 
printed 

cRY .ADENCE—by Howard Griffen—Clarke, 
Irv $3.00 

1. S. ELIOT: A Selected Critique—edited by 

wd Unger—Clarke, Irwin—$5.00 

Ty appearance of A. M. Klein’s 
| ost recent collection of verse, 


“The Rocking Chair,” is an event of 
prin importance in Canadian let- 
ters. Mr. Klein has long been recog- 
nized as a poet of uncommon vigor 
and eloquence, with a masterly power 
of portraying character, a broad and 
rating sympathy, a wit that can 

from indignation to humor, 
1 command of phrase at once 
musical and memorable. In this book 
he brings to the portrayal of the life 
{ French Canada a mature under- 
standing both of present strains and 
,f traditional influences in that life. 
Mr. Klein’s muse, if one may be per- 
mitted the old-fashioned phrase, has 
begun to look outward rather than 
inward. The active and muscular 
movement of the phrase has become 
less sweeping. The skilfully and ra- 
tionally allusive style has changed its 
imagery. The rich background of 
Jewish tradition that vivified his ear- 
lier work is replaced by a faculty of 
observation at once intimate and ob- 
jective, which still achieves its hap- 
piest results when it is directed to 
portraying people, either singly, or in 
homogeneous groups. Here is a fine 
sallery of portraits and figure-pieces, 
not narrowly particular, nor loosely 
seneralized, and quite unmistakably 
French Canadian. 


No Slick Solutions 


It must not be supposed that he has 
merely descriptive poet, 
even in the interpretive sense of that 
term. The lyric and satiric strains 
prominent in his earlier work have 
retained their strength. His indigna- 
tion with social injustice is all the 
more effective for its control, and its 





become a 


ejecion of slick solutions; and the 
yric note has a more assured firm 
ness than in his earlier work. Yet 
whe the personal focus is absent, 
ine tensity decreases, sometimes to 
he int of merely clever writing; 
still, when cleverness achieves the 
on ‘t allusiveness of the fourth 
Star ot Pawnshop, or such imme 
lat effective images as in the 
ra levator, where “Saskatchewan 
S re i like a rug of thick and gold 
en t ad”, it carries its own satisfac- 


lion. An ingenious attempt at a bi- 
ing poem on Montreal is interest- 
Ing re for its adroitness than for 
itsa ievement. The last and longest 
poen Portrait of the Poet as Land- 
sea, admirably combines balance of 
judg: ont with resolute intensity of 
01 ion. It is an incisive and open- 
mur criticism, equally tree from 
| and jirresolution, of the place 





ot d to the poet in the modern 
WO! ind the places the poets have 
illo.-d themselves to take, or 
tLe ted to make for themselves in 
tat rid. 





Ryerson Poetry Chap-Books 


Ontinue their valuable work of intro- 
LU new writers and keeping the 
Wl f known writers before the 
MUD \lbert Levine has a compact 
Na \izorous style, a fine power of 
lire ind forceful statement, and 
th¢ ity to concentrate on a strong 
‘Y Unified impression. John McLeish’s 
ren cent picture of an evening in 
tp ie town shows an effective 
“Mmand of evocative detail, and a 
“Mpetently varied rhythm. Margaret 
~oult concise and sympathetic 
“tse displays in its imagery an im 
medi 'e and alert awareness of phys 
_ ‘mpressions. The work of Len 
9 Pratt, Dorothy Howard and Ruby 
‘ichols is pleasant, sincere, com 
oe ind unpretentious. If it does 
not o 


a ven new vistas of experience, it 
©feadly recalls elements of the 
past experience. Michael 





Harrington writes of seamen with a 
rough vigor and a spate of words, 
Genevieve Bartole smoothly of life 
and love, but neither seems to have 
yet achieved an adequate idiom of 
expression, 

Barbara Cormack’s “Ruth” is a 
sympathetic and unpretentious narra 
tive of the experiences of an English 
bride settling in on a western farm. 
The characters are kindly and cred 
ible, the events bear the stamp of 
authenticity. The style, deliberately 
familiar and occasionally common 
place, attempts to follow changes of 
mood by changes of pace in the tell 
ing. 

“Cry Cadence’, by Howard Griffen, 
won the 1947 contest of the League to 
Support Poetry. The poems, which 
have appeared in a wide variety of 
literary magazines, are thoughtful 
and carefully worked over. They are 
concerned with human predicaments 
in peace and war, with artists and 
works of art, with natural objects and 
observed scenes. The sequence of 
ideas, the choice of epithets and 
images, give evidence of reading and 
reflection, of attentive decision and 
arrangement. There is only one 
thing to be said against the book: it 
is frigid. It simply lacks the inde- 
finable glow and the organizing 
music that identify poetry. 

Leonard Unger’s collection of criti- 
cal essays on T. S. Eliot is the sort of 
book that can be reviewed only in a 
brief paragraph, or in an article of 
several thousand words. Thirty-one 
critics are included, dating from 1919 
to 1947, and quoted at lengths that 


vary from one page to _ forty-six, 
averaging about fifteen pages. The 


arrangement is not chronological, nor 
by groups of subjects or attitudes; 
the material is so disposed that if one 
reads it in the order of presentation, 
which few are likely to do, each essay 
will develop or debate some judgment 
in the preceding article. 

A wide variety of opinion, favor 
able and unfavorable, is represented, 
dealing with Eliot’s critical and crea- 
tive work up to and including the 
Four Quartets. The essays chosen are 
illuminating both for the understand- 
ing of Eliot’s critical and creative 
work, and for the illustration of its 
impaet on contemporary criticism; 
and they are supplemented by a 
copious bibliography of reviews and 
studies of Eliot’s writings. For any- 
one interested in modern poetry, this 
is a book of first-rate importance. 


Very Mixed Bag 
By B. K. SANDWELL 


LEADING CANADIAN POETS—edited by W. P. 

Percival—Ryerson—$3.50 

N selecting writers for the series 

of twenty-nine articles on as many 
so-called “Leading Canadian Poets” 
which make up this book the editor, 
Dr. W. P. Percival, sought persons 
who had a close acquaintance with 
the poet to be dealt with. If the object 
had been to secure biographical ma- 
terial this might have had some value, 
but for purposes of criticism it has 
very little. Nobody could possibly tell 
from these articles what were the 
relations of the “leading poets” 
among themselves, how much more 
or less leading each one was, nor 
even in most cases what part of his 
work is significant and what not 
Pelham Edgar happened to be an ex 
cellent critic as well as a friend of 
some scores of poets, so we get good 
articles on Carman, D. C. Scott and 
Pratt. D. C. Scott himself wrote the 
Lampman article, and there are one 
or two others of quality, though in 
no case has the writer space to do 
justice to his subject. But taken as 
a whole this is very mixed bag and 
leaves one wondering how such dull 
lives produced any poetry at all. 


BOOK SERVICE 


mentioned in this 
your bookseller’s, 


issue, if not 
may be 


All books 
available at 


purchased by postal or money order to 


“Saturday Night Book Service,"’ 73 Rich- 


mond Street W., Toronto 1. 





Ready-Made Notebook 
By DONALD PRENTISS 


THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET—JInter- 
national Student Publications—$1.00. 
WE HAVE never been enthusiasts— 


and we do not think that the 
Stratford bard would have been 
either—-of the pedagogical procedure 


of squeezing Shakespeare dry, line by 
line, word by word. Courses of study 
for secondary school English litera- 
ture, we are glad to notice, have in 
recent years valiantly tried to 
away from this piece-meal hacking 
and sought to introduce students to 
some larger concepts of Shakes- 
pearean drama. Yet despite these 
noble efforts the line-by-line method 
‘emains the backbone technique of all 
00 many teachers and “lining ques 
loning” the main burden of 
examination. 

Now comes a book which is frankly 
it Shakespeare notebook. On the same 
appear the text of “Hamlet”, 
notes on opposite lines for difficult 
meanings, space for student’s com 
rents, all neatly boxed together for 
loose-leaf binder use and attractively 
illustrated with scenes from. Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s movie production 
of “Hamlet”. Ample space is given 
to traditional explanatory material 
as well as some interesting facts, of 
wh.ch Mr. J. Arthur Rank will ap- 
prove, about the film. Perhaps the 


get 


any 


pages 








—Photo by 


LEWIS MILLIGAN 


Leatherda 


most ingenious part of the book, o1 
notebook, is the section of questions 
The technique is the objective type of 
multiple choice and 
been intelligently employed 

Since it is a photostat production, 
the typography is somewhat uneven 
in clarity—but, after all, one should 
not object too much if a notebook is 
neat, and this one is. A 


seems to 


more im 
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A political democracy relies on paper 


for the dissemination 


of divergent viewpoints and opinions 


so that an informed electorate 


can express its will intelligently 


on the ballot paper. 


Much of the paper that is used 


in the functioning of our democracy 


comes from the mills of 


The E. B. Eddy Company, 


Hull, Canada 


have 


portant criticism, however, is the 
nebulous” grading. Presumably it 
would meet the requirements for, say, 
(rade 


XII, but in some respects 
would be too advanced for Grades X 
and XI, while not quite of Grade 


XIII intensity. Two versions of the 
same material to meet separate grade 
groups might overcome this difficulty 


Settled orm 


By J. bk. MIDDLETON 
SILURIA—Poems by J. Lewis Milligan——Ryerson 
$1.00 
N\ IRSE raiders come to anchor be 
: fore an imaginary Welsh valley 
called Siluria. The virgin queen o1 
ders peace put ner chief courtier 


treacherously rouses the peasants to 


defence The ships of the raiders are 
burned, but the invaders make shori 
work of the traitor and his company 
The queen tends the wounded Norss 
leadet 

This theme, a constant ymantic 
literature, Is treated here in ballad 
form with four-line stanzas of alter 
nate rhyming. mong other poems 
in this slender volume is a meditation 
on Stonehenge and the forgotten 


worshippers who raised the 
temple of monoliths 


strange 


For those who prefer the settled 
forms of verse to the disorderly but 
urgent passion of the moderns, this 


Is pleasant reading 
ee seetsnsnsesissneesnaeoens 
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scale, would merely result in a lot of neighbors, it is in the matter of food. 
London’s good dressers walking There is a pretty general conviction 
about in second-hand clothes the that we are all underfed. When 
same old clothes, no newer and better British workmen ‘don’t produce as 


° . ey e ‘ 
Health \ linister i inds ! lis : lousing for the exchange, and probably fitting | much as they should, or British ath- 


much less well. But it would at least letes get beaten, kindly observers are 
be a change. And probably in almost apt to ask you what you could expect, 


«2 es + r : . 
f mahces Are | af I rom Healthy every man’s wardrobe, however re- seeing the sort of diet the poor fel- 


By POD. 


London 
VF Aneurin Bevan, the Minister 
‘ of Health, has a remarkable gift 
for dramatizing himself and his poli 
cles He even dresses the part Or 
eossip belies him. It is said that 
when he makes a speech to his sup 
porters down in the mining region 
of Wales from which he comes, he is 
ilways eareful to take off his White 
hall hat and collar and replace them 
with a cap and muffler, and so be 
come one of “the boys” again. How 
ever that may be, he is a very elo 
quent man, and never more eloquent 
than when recounting his achieve 
ments and those of his Department. 

Recently Mr. Bevan has_ been 
sounding the loud trumpet over his 
housing program “homes for the 
workers” springing up in ordered 
rows like well-trained mushrooms all 
over the land, in strong contrast with 
the callous lethargy of private enter 
prise. Where would all these houses 
be if the predatory Tories had been 
in power? Nowhere. of course. The 
workers would presumably be living 
out under the hedges 

Now comes the report of the spe- 
cial committee of inquiry—-set up, it 
must in all fairness be admitted, by 
Mr. Bevan himself-—to look into the 
cost of housebuilding, and try to find 
out why the average house built by 
local authorities in 1947 has cost 314 
times as much as its pre-war counter- 
part, and required twice as much 
nd one-third more material 
The report must come as a painful 
hock to a good many of Mr. Bevan’s 
idmirers, rather like the cold plunge 


ortable heat and sooth 





gm in the warm room of 
the Turkish bath -salutary perhaps, 
but still a shock 

Some of these increases in cost are 
natural enough. The new type ol 


council-built worker’s house is a littl 


er than the pre-war average, and 


so requires more material. The cost 
of material has greatly increased, and 
so also has the cost of labor, partly 
because the men get bigger wages, 
ind partly because they don’t work 
so hard The increases In wages are 
not unreasonable compared with 
the idustries. but the committee 
estimates that not far from half the 
increased labor cost is due to the 
lecline in productivity since 1939’ 
ind that is unreasonable Shock 
- 
\ g i ) ese costs 1s [ og 
e by Stat n the f of sub 
. les Tne « ;utnorities Thes 
subsidies VA nount oa ut £7 
500,000 a vear ind are expected soon 
to Ise tO £10,000 000 and 70 On In 
definitely For all this money are we 
ting mor houses than in 1938? 
p ist oO ilf 6 Ye ent. to be 
‘A 
Altogethe rivate nterpris does 
SeE¢ ) lave me so ad n 
) id days but of ourse it 
ula ) Stake > aSSume tnat 
) if ) S uid iO SO A | 
y\A if oO ad Y he co j 
i sé - ut tnere i 
0d ISO be "y ¢ that 
] ( i ) nett tha ne local 
A yi » a ) yurse it Ss 1oT 
re] ve t nee M Bevar 
ccs Na 
“Best-Dressed” | 
Best-Dressec Strugole 
| ons i nave ilWa 
prided themselve yn being the best 
lressed men in the world. Whether 
! 


or not this comforting self-confidence 


is entirely justified, there can be little 


aguestion that, on the average they 
ire a neat, natty, and nifty lot But 
is time goes on and clothes-rationing 


with it, the struggle to maintain the 
old standards has become harder and 
harder Not the sort of thing that 
can be done on one new suit a year 
ind hardly any coupons left for any 
thing else 

An interesting sidelight on the ex 
pedients to which these models of 
tailored good taste are reduced in 
their efforts to keep up appearances 
is obtained from the report that some 
of the London clubs have started ex 
change departments. If you have a 


SS 


duced, there are a few garments he lows are compelled to live on. But it 
doesn’t use or like. Anyway, the idea begins to look as if we may not really 
is said to be popular where it has deserve all the sympathy we received 


suit or an overcoat, or even a few been tried—which is a sad little com- or give ourselves. 

ties, that you don’t like or don’t need, mentary on these tamed and shabby Recently at the annual meeting of 
vou bring them in, and the secretary times. the British Association an eminent 
tries to sell them for you to some o Swiss dietitian insisted that people in 
member who might like or need Q)hesity “Admirablv Absent this country eat, not too little, but 
them. Or you might manage to swap i ; too much. Yes, too much! He claim- 
them for something you liked better English people are not much given ed that 2,160 calories a day are 
out of the pool. to self-pity, but if there is one point enough for anyone, except heavy 


It is a kindly and helpful idea, but, on which they are inclined to sympa- manual workers; and the British 
if carried out on any considerable thize with themselves and_ their level is 2,800. There’s richness for 
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you! Far from starving, w 
really gourmandizing, it seems. 


then, of course, a lot depends o; 


how seriously you take this ; 
business. 

Now an American lady, a a 
to a medical conference in Ly 
has gone on record as stating th 
found the food abundant, | 
rather monotonous. What is 
more encouraging is that she t} 
we all looked fine on it, vigoro: 
well nourished, and “with an 
able absence of obesity.” So 
you are! We are apparently 
high and handsome, though p 
not quite so wide as we used 
We might be happier on stea! 
ice-cream and unlimited butt: 
we might not be so beautiful. 
thing has its compensations. 
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Safety’s a Must with Ambulance Drivers ... ‘It’s always 
‘emergency’ when you drive an ambulance,’ says Ambu- 
lance Driver M. Prince of Winnipeg, Manitoba. ‘With 
“Prestone”’ brand anti-freeze ... I’m safe and know it!’ 

There's no worry about sharp weather changes with 
“Prestone’’ brand anti-freeze in your car. 


Safety’s a Must with Firemen ... Fire Chief William 
Murdoch of Hamilton, Ontario, says, ‘No freeze-ups for 
my car... 1!'ve got to be safe... and know it!’ 

“Prestone’’ brand anti-freeze gives positive protection 
against freeze-up —and prevents rust as well. 





3 ; : : ; ; 4 
You may never race illness, fire or crime with your car, but it plays 
an important part in your life. Give it the same positive protection 
emergency drivers all over the country give theirs—**Prestone”’ : 


brand anti-freeze. 


There’s only one ‘“‘Prestone’”’ brand anti-freeze 
—there’s nothing like it. 









**Prestone”’ is a registered trade-mark 
distinguishing a product of 
CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY LIMITED 
805 Davenport Road, Toronto 4, Canada PM348 
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Safety’s a Must with Policemen .. . ‘Police cars must 
not freeze. We must be safe .. . and know it!’ says 
Police Chief J. J. Gagnon of Quebec City, Quebec 

You, too, can depend on “Prestone” brand anti-freeze. 
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NO RUST 


NO FOAM 
NO FREEZE 
NO FAILURE 
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Grouse Mountain Hoist Will Save 
Vancouver Skiers 2-Hour Trek 


By P. W. LUCE 


wer. 

A’ ADA’S first chair escalator is 
Ui ng built up the side of Grouse 
Mou: ain in Vancouver's front yard, 
Burrard’s Inlet. It is hoped it 
vill © in operation by the first of the 
New Year. 

At present it takes nearly two 
jour. of gruelling plodding to reach 
the alet and ski camp on top of the 
nountain, though the distance is only 
two ‘niles. The escalator will make 
the me journey in twelve minutes. 

Bult at a cost of $100,000 in a 200- 
foot clearing through heavy timbey, 
the lift will have 100 two-seater 
chairs attached to 10,000 feet of 1°4- 
inch cable driven by a diesel engine. 
It can carry 600 passengei’s up in an 
hour. which should be enough to take 
are of potential transportation ex- 
ept at the end of the day, when all 
the skiers would like to come home 
it the same time. 

The company financing the escala 
tor is known as Lifts, Limited, and is 
made up of a number of well-known 
Vancouver sportsmen who can afford 
to wait a while for dividends, if nec 
essary, though they'd rather not. 

In the past Grouse Mountain enter- 
prises have swallowed up hundreds o1 
thousands of dollars put up by entre- 
yreneurs Who were a little ahead of 
the times. The Chalet has 
through several hands, and has been 
losed for long periods. The view is 
gnificent, but the approach could 
be better 


Wolf, Muskrat And Mouse 


Three wild animals are giving Brit 
1 Columbia a lot of trouble. First 
omes the hungry wolf, which is kill 
ing off too many deer and moose 
alves. Next is the busy beaver’s little 
ous the muskrat, which bores 
holes in dykes and dams and so 
threatens protected areas. The third 
is the humble mouse, wnich has the 


+} 
h 


passed 


forestry department in a dither be- 
use he is eating Douglas fir seeds 
Imost as fast as they can be set out 
n the reforestation areas. 


Wolves are being dealt with by gis 

ng t ippers and hunters greater lee- 

their war against them. 

ts may now be destroyed by) 

table means, instead of only 

as game regulations formerly 

Trapping will continue to 

favorite method of extermi 

though there may be 

at poisoning and perhaps a 
rioting. 

ice present a real problem. 

ry tests show that a 

in eat 300 Douglas seeds a 

igh this would entail consid- 

gging in the case of planted 

ield mice and shrews have 

ippetites, but still eat too 


some 


deei 


restry department is experi- 
With seeds soaked in liquids 
is hoped will be distastefui 
As mighty little is known of 
te preferences, zovernment 
‘re going ahead by the triai 
method. 
ss is reported to be slow. The 
to like some dopes bette 
rs, but they'll eat practically 
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‘er statesman has been cho 
inecouver’s Good Citizen for 
honor is a tribute td the 


‘ub| ervice given the city .of his 
AGO 
a. by ex-Alderman John Ben 
lett, 


retired to comparative rest 
n his seventy-second year. He 
i. the modest cottage he built 
ns Own hands in the timbered 

Pa In 1909. 
i 1921, the Native Sons have 
one Good Citizen of the year, It 
om be aman or a woman. It might 


PC SOMe : : 
e Meone in the public eye, or some 


ulne 
ives 


“a Whose good deeds were little 
Vn . . 
nN by the general public. Some 


f the ear : 
mn early selections were open to 
Tticisy 


n In that the honorees were 


LETTER 


men who 
well, but 


John 


failed to 











had 
merely 
of the community. There 
more discrimination 
Bennett is 
man who c 


find 





ame out 
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John Ambulance workers are on hand in such emergencies 
. «. Only you can help extend this service through your 
donations. Here is a chance to help Save Lives First! 


served faithfully 


as 


from Lancashire 
to join in the Klondike goid rush and 
fortune 
north. He is still far from affluent, 


A-- C-- heard the screams 
ef a drowning child. He 
rescued the child . . . applied his St. John Ambulance training 
in artificial respiration. The child revived. Your contribution 
to the Fund Saves Lives First! Help this worthy cause today ! 


A steep, icy hill... CRASH! 
...A broken ankle .. . St. 


TAELURYUAT NIGHT 


possibly because he well deserves his 


nickname of “Honest John,” given 
him during the nineteen years he 


served on the city council. When on 
the finance committee he watched thi 
public funds as closely as he watched 
his own pennies, and he was an ef fe 
tive brake during a period when it 
Was considered proper to spend the 
revenue about as fast as it came in, 
and then go deeply into debt foi 
Whatever projects seemed popular at 
the moment. 

Most of his life John Bennett has 
been estate agent for a wealthy Aus 
tralian he met by chance early in the 
century, when he was running a little 
library. The financier liked Bennett's 
plain, outspoken honesty, and left the 
handling of his many Vancouvei 


The rope slipped and in an 

instant B-- C--’s arm was 
mangled . . . The foreman had training in First Aid. Result: 
complete cure. It takes everyone’s money to train St. John 
Ambulance workers. Your donation is needed today. 





were saved by 






them. In order 


service may be 


St. Joh 





There were too many accidents in Canada 
last vear. In many cases, the lives of victims 
volunteer 
St. John Ambulance. The services rendered 
by its meinbers are free to those who receive 
that 
continued 


your dollars are needed NOW. 


properties entirely to his discretion. 

Always John Bennett has followed 
the maxim that a man should spend 
less than he earns, though sometimes 
he has been hard put to stretch his 
collars so that a few of them would 
go into his savings bank account. He 
is not much given to advising others 


but he has five hints for those who 
wish to get satisfaction out of life 
join a church; buy life insurance: 


don't drink; take part in sports; 
get interested in politics. 


and 


Rare ‘Trees 


Twenty million years ago the Dawn 
Kkedwood tree became extinct, or so 
thought until 1945 when 
live specimens were found in the 


scientists 


TORONTO ONT. 








provinces of Hupeh and Sze-chuan, it 


Central China. They were discovered 
visited by: 


in a 
foreigners. 


to America 


G. J. Jonkers of Vancouver, a bot 
enlist of some repute, got one seed 
trom the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard 
University, and now has a specimei 
18 inches high. He hopes to propa 
ate the rarity by planting cuttings 


In a few ye 


Anothet 
the ginkg¢ 
tree, now 


China. Mrs 


seeds from a Chinese friend, 


tour trees 


garden. This species is 


179 million years old 


village 


» biloba, or 


never before 


A few 


ars 


rare tree in Vancouver 


Pip WV. fends 
now hi: 
1ligh in he 


fifteen feet 





H-- S—’s pal called to him. 
H-- turned his head to 





answer ... The cutter zinged through the flesh of his left 
arm. Quick action by trained First Aid men Saves Lives First! 
All across Canada scenes like this are repeated. 


wr 





workers of the 


this humanitarian 






and extended 
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she'd walk. She carried a big bundle which obscured her 
vision. The driver of the car couldn't stop in time . . . For- 
tunately, he knew St. John Ambulance First Aid. 


Panic . . . Confusion . .. Children crying . . . All the horror of 
fire! ... Your contribution helps train St. John Ambulance 
workers! The need is great... Give today. 


* 





it was only a few blocks 
home so Mrs. A-- thought 






A family caught in a flam- 
ing wooden home .. . 


Maiden Ai 


indigenous only to Centra 


‘puted to bD 


seeds were brougnh! 


who got six 
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* A blow-out! .. . J- D- | 
didn't get home as vsualon | 
June 28th! Only quick action from a St. John Ambulance- 
iroined person saved J-- D-- the use of his left arm . . . Give! | 
Save Lives First! Your dollars are needed today. 


TIONAL CAMPAIGN © 























REGINA, SASK. 


B— ... But his hired man insisted on proper care ...He knew 
St. John Ambulance First Aid . . . Ever heard of blood 
poisoning, Farmer B--? Help Save Lives First! Give now ! 


OBJECTIVE 
$600,000.. 


















8 was just a little scratch 
from a rusty hook to Farmer 
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Ballet In Western Canada 
Makes Dance World Ogle 


By MARGARET AND ROBERT FRANCIS 


Ballet in Vancouver and Win- 


nipeg is attracting attention 
throughout this continent. Many 
a Vancouverite has joined in- 
ternationally lamous ballet com- 
panies; the work of Winnipeg's 
Gweneth Llovd and Betty Far- 
rally in an essentially Canadian 
art form might be the nucleus 


for a national ballet. 


N WHAT food western Canada 
( feeds that it has grown so many 
ballet dancers, nobody knows. But 
the facts tell their own story. In the 
past decade between 65 and 70 young 
men and women have left their home 
town in the west to earn champagne 
incomes as dancers 

The same thing is becoming true 
of Winnipeg. In that sprawling plains 
city, the young Canadian School of 
the Ballet has already sent a few 
dancers to the famous ballet com- 
panies of London and New York. At 
the same time, under such inspired 
teachers as Gweneth Lloyd and Betty 
Farrally, the Winnipeg Ballet Com 
pany is bringing the gay and stimu 
lating art that is the ballet to cul- 
turally isolated centres throughout 
the prairie provinces. 

Dancers from Vancouver have pre- 
ferred to take their talents afield 
rather than dance in their own back 
vards. But the reputation they've 
earned is an impressive one 

A young man hailed by critics as 


‘the most exciting dancer. since 
Nijinsky”, calls Vancouver his home 
town. The premiére ballerina of 


‘Song of Norway,” now touring the 
United States, is a Vancouver girl. 
Vancouver dancers star with such 
companies as the _ Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, the Ballet 
Theatre and London’s Sadlers Wells 


famous 


Ballet. The highest paid soloist ever 


engaged at the Buenos Aires ballet 


is a Vancouver girl. 

These are the stars that shot into 
the sky out of the dying sun of some 
one else’s frustrated career as a 
dancer. In the 1920’s, one of the 
toasts of London, Paris, Nice and 
Monte Carlo was a titian haired 
young dancer from California whose 
dancing talent had Europeans stand- 
ing cheering in their seats. But suc- 
cess was too much of a strain on the 
slim, graceful frame. At 26, June 
Roper had a complete nervous break- 
jown, Doctors said she would never 
dance again. Part of her convales- 
cence was spent in Vancouver and 
to ease her restlessness and frustra- 
tion the young woman began to give 
dancing lessons to a few youngsters 
she Knew. 


Young Dane er 


“Unexpectedly, I found I had a gift 
for teaching,” she reminisces four- 
teen years later. “I put everything I 
had into making young dancers into 
what I had wanted to be.” That is 
why a New York dance magazine 
recently called June Roper “the Star 
maker.” 

Energy. drive and personality she 
had. She shrieked, screamed, stamped 
and shouted young persons from con- 
servative suburbs, whose _ parents 
hardly approved of such goings on, 
into internationally famous ballet 
companies. 

Massine, the master, once com- 
mented to her, “I find more of your 
pupils in the ballet companies than 
those of any other school.” 

There is no reason to believe that 
anything in the Vancouver water or 
sea air gives boys and girls more leg 
power for Nijinsky leaps, or girls 
more grace for fouettes. The secret 
seems to lie in Miss Roper’s own 
early training under the top ballet 
masters of America and Europe, in 
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her sophisticated and hard boiled 
approach to dancing as a career, and 
in her contacts with internationally 
known dancers and dance choreo- 
graphers, such as Anton Dolin, whom 
she’d known in London and on the 
continent. 

A few pupils, taught from a con- 
valescent’s chair, had mushroomed in 
the early thirties into a large scale 
business, June Roper’s School of 
Dancing. This was the period of the 
ballet’s renaissance. Such impressive 
ballet companies as Col. de Basil’s 
Ballet de Monte Carlo were ventur- 
ing across the Atlantic to spread bal- 
letomania like an epidemic across the 
United States and Canada. Even cul- 
tural outposts such as Vancouver 
were seeing and cultivating a taste 
for Alexandra Danilova, Irina Bar- 
onova, Alicia Markova, David Lichine 
and Leonide Massine. 

As her young pupils began to mas- 
ter the rudiments of ballet, she 
wrangled auditions for them with the 
people she had known during her 
own professional career, and the 
exodus was on, 

The Ballet Theatre snatched up 
Ian Gibson, still in his early teens, 
and a few years later in New York 
critics called him the greatest leaper 
since Nijinsky. Blonde Pat Meyers 
was. transformed into Alexandra 
Denisova to become a star in the 
original Ballet Russe. So was tall, 
languorous Rosemary Deveson, under 
the name of Natasha Sobinova. Pat 
Meyers is now star ballerina in “Song 
ot Norway.” 


Hollywood Kidnap 


Hollywood kidnapped Yvonne de 
Carlo to dance, not to act. Audree 
Thomas, a shy 14-year-old, with but- 
terflies in her tummy, joined the 
ballet Russe. Later while she danced 
with Massine she was dubbed one of 
the ten greatest living dancers. This 
season she is dancing as Buenos 
Aires highest paid guest star. An- 
other girl, Margaret Banks, has 
danced her way into Sadlers Wells. 

June Roper, who had had to work 
as a child to earn her own ballet 
lessons, and whose career was 
squashed by sickness, was seeing her 
ambitions live in others. In 1940 she 
married and officially gave up teach- 
ing, but still her authoritative voice 
and stamp of foot are heard from 
time to time in ballet studios as she 
instructs some particularly promis- 
ing pupils. And when international 
ballet companies come to Vancouver, 
June Roper is usually back stage 
chatting with a former pupil and 
giving a sharp bit of corrective criti- 
cism. 

When June Roper became Mrs. 
Duncan Crux, ballet did not die in 
Vancouver. Some of her own pupils 
carried on at her school, which be- 
came the B.C. School of Dancing. 
Other pupils, back from a few years 
success in New York and abroad, 
opened other schools. 

The municipally-supported B.C, In- 
stitute of Music and Drama extended 
its classes to ballet, and when such 
Stars as George Zoritch, Anton Dolin, 
Frederic Franklin and Alicia Mark- 
ova come to Vancouver they usually 
spend a few hours in the studio in- 
structing senior pupils. Sometimes 
these pupils go with the company 
when it leaves Vancouver. 


( ontinuing Exodus 


The exodus goes on. In the past few 
months more than a dozen dancers 
have left to join the big companies. 
Several are in the road company of 
“Song of Norway.” Home in Van- 
couver, another dozen youngsters are 
earning a living in their profession. 
appearing in the Theatre Under the 
Stars and other semi-professional 
productions. 

In Winnipeg, dancers haven’t been 
quite so fortunate. Although the Win 
nipeg Ballet Company tours western 
Canada accompanied by a thunder of 
applause, there’s very little money 
made beyond travelling expenses, 
The young people who dedicate every 
evening and weekend to studying the 
ballet must hide their ambition the 
rest of the time as they earn livings 
as stenographers, carpenters, bank 
clerks and at a dozen other un-ballet- 
like trades. 

Large international ballet com- 
panies seldom go to Winnipeg, and 
the young dancers have little oppor- 


tunity to see the greats of ballet—or 
to be seen by them. 

But although the prospect of a 
star-studded fucure does not loom as 
clearly for Winnipeg dancers, they 
know they at least are making a con- 
tribution to the cultural life of the 
west. Miss Lloyd and Miss Farrally, 
their English-trained instructors, see 
the impoverished company as the 
nucleus for a national ballet that 
might become to Canada what the 
Imperial Russian Ballet was to Rus- 
sia or Sadlers Wells to England. 

More than that, in their ram- 
shackle studios in downtown Winni- 
peg these dreamers are working to 
create an art form that is essentially 
Canadian. Choreographer Lloyd will 
tell you, ‘‘We have no desire to follow 
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slavishly the classical ballet. 
want interpretations and concep: 
that are Canadian.” 

Latest ballet added to their ,; 
toire is “Thirteenth Chapter,” 
Lloyd’s clever satire on my\ 
thrillers, set to Gershwin mus 
whimsy called “Kilowatt Magi 
interpretation through the m 
of the dance of the linking in C 
of waterpower and industry, is 
she hopes is the shape of thir 
come. She dreams of gettin 
teeth into some of the adr; 
events of Canadian history an 
ating from them the first gre: 
nadian ballet, danced to musi 
ten by a Canadian composer, a 
a set designed and executed 
Canadian artist. 
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Thrill to Hindu temples and Moslem 
mosques... fabulous calypso singers 
sun-drenched beaches and verdant 
hills... golden climate ... British 
rule-—truly kaleidoscopic contrasts! 
Sports in endless variety. Modern 
hotels and guest houses. Be sure these 
colorful Isles are included in your 
travel plans. 


Easily Reached by Air or Sea 
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witzerland's 


EGERTON SMYTHE 


oo since the three forest cantons 
4 of Un, Schwyz and Unterwalden 
declared their independence in 1291, 
Switzerland has: played a role in 
Europe far out of proportion with her 
size or population. Today, as a trou 
bled Continent for peace and 
stability, that more true that 
ever before. 

That the Swiss are an efficient 
ple is evident when you consider that 
the only natural the 
country are watel eye 
catching scenery 
the most of both 

Rushing glacier 
harnessed to provide light and powei 
for homes, industry and the railroads, 
Large reservoirs glitter under the Al 
pine sun, and in valleys, the great tur 
bines hum day and night. Enoug! 
hydro-electric power is generated so 
a surplus is available for “export” to 
foreign near the frontiers. The 
extent to which Switzerland uses elec 


} 


tricity is especially evident in her rail 


gropes 
fact is 


peo 
resources 1n 
power and 

l 


Switzerland makes 


streams have been 


areas 


roads, which are 96 per cent electri 
cally operated. Result is that trains 
are both fast and remarkably clean 
The Swiss, incidentally, are almost 


fanatically neat. Not only the trains, 
but every railroad station and chalet 
seems to have been scrubbed with 
soap and wate! 


Nature s Showcase 


Scenically, Switzerland is a 


cular showease of snow peaks, quiet 
lakes, green hills, Graustarkian vil 
lages and resorts. There are eno} 
mous differences in altitude, ranging 
from the low point of 633 feet above 
sea level, along Lake Maggiore in 
the Italian speaking Ticino, to the 
soaring 15,203 foot spire of the Monte 
Rosa, in the Canton of the Valais 


Wherever you go, there are bus) 


mountain railroads, funiculars and 
chair lifts. 
The people have the same kind of 


pride in showing you the prize scenic 


spots as a stamp collector has when 
he shows you his album. You have an 
amazing selection of high altitude o1 
lakeside resorts, all of them with a 


wide range of hotel accommodation 
where the staff speaks English, 
French, German or assorted Swiss 
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. Role In Lurope 
Peace W ith IF ingers 


sC ros sed 


on the 
relax in 


dialects You can skiing 
Jungfraujoch in mid-July, or 
winter along the Riviera-like retreats 
along Lakes Lugano and Maggiore 
Even the cities are fascinating places 
to visit. In Zurich, Geneva, Berne 
and Basle, the picturesque old sections 
of town rub elbows with broad aven 
lined with shops, th and 
modern office buildings 

But obviously, Switzerland’s success 
story is due to more than tourists and 
power. Even her agriculture, 
known cows and yodeling al 
are far nportant than 
ier highly developed industries and 
the products of skilled labor. Today, 
idustry absorbs 45 per the 
nation’s workers, agriculture only 22 
p>r cent 


gO 


ues eatres 


ectric 


wel] 


yherds less ji 


cent of 


Best known of Switzerland’s many 
exports are, of course, her watches. 
Tyventy million are exported annually, 
mostly to the United States, Great 
Br.tain and South American nations 
Swiss textiles find ready markets, and 
so do the delicate embroideries and 
lacework of the so-called “home in 
dustries.” The Swiss chemical and 
pharmaceutical concerns boast a long 


including the 
Swiss marine 


record of achievement, 
oe DDT formula. 
urbines, heavy machinery and pre 
instruments are in enormous 
Her graphie arts ar 
lative. Atomic research is in full 
swing. And although landlocked, 
Switzerland has built up an amazing 
mechanism of banking and_inter- 
national trade which functions as pre 
cisely as a chronometer. 

The Swiss franc is the only — 


cision 


demand, e super 


comparable to the dollar in stability, 
and Switzerland is currently a top 
U.S, customer. Total Swiss imports 
for 1947 were worth approximately 
ene billion dollars. Exports amount 
ed to about $750,0C00,000 

Culturally, in the less tangible 
realm of the humanities, the Swiss 
feel they are playing what may ul 


timately 
Here are 
man speaking Swiss, 
200,000 Italians and 
the Canton of the Grisons speaking 
the ancient Latin tongue of Ro 
mansch. There is as much difference 
between these there is be 
tween the laconic “State of Mainer” 
and the loquacious New Yorker. Ap 
proximately fifty-seven per 
the people are Protestant, 
per cent Catholic. The twenty-two 
three of them subdivided 

sovereign half-cantons, staunch 
ly retain their colorful old cantonal 
Every region, each racial group, 
its own individuality. 


prove their greatest role. 
approximately 3,000,000 Ger 
900,000 French, 
50,000 people in 


people as 


forty-one 


cantons, 


Into 


fags 


retains 


Mountain Men 


In Appenzell, open-air parliaments 


are still held as they were centuries 
ago. Gnarled mountain men, faces 
seamed by sun and weather, wear 
their ancestors’ swords and vote by 
a show of hands for legislation and 
cantonal officials, In Geneva, the vo 
latile French-speaking people mock 


who in turn con 
rather 


the stolid “Zuricher” 
his Gallic neighbors as 


side Ss 


erratic romantics In the Italian 
speaking Ticino, vineyards and 
drowsy villages crawl up the green 


hills flanking the lakes 

Not far from the St. Gotthard Pass, 
in the Loetschen Valley, you can 
watch religious processions through 
the ancient villages where the natives 


live with the same simplicity as their 
forefathers Then there is Basle, 
with its gay Fasnacht festival, color 
ful as New Orleans Mardi Gras, and 
Berne, with its slow-moving, genial 
townsfolk, and the covered stalls in 
the market square a stone’s throw 
from the Federal Parliament 

But the Swiss also know when to 
discard their individualism In any 
emergency there is complete soli 
darity. During the last war, the 
Swiss had their mountain tunnels 
mined, ready to blow them up at a 
moment’s notice if invaded. They had 
fortresses dug deep into the moun 
tains ‘hey had an army of 500,006 


men, Which was completely mobilized 
in 48 hours, thanks to the Swi 
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tem of universal military training. steady program of music, art and cul 
There is solidarity, too, in Switze1 tural events throughout the country, 
land’s policy of internaticnal coopera ill with an international flavo1 
tion within the limits of her own neu The democratic Swiss, no less na 
trality Industrial fairs take _— tionalistie than any people, feel that 
regularly in Basle, Lausanne Lu peace can be built only on a firm 
gano and St. Gall. In Geneva, forme! foundatio rf itual understanding, 
home of the League of Nations, you omme ind an exchange and dis- 
may find today a United Nations’ ses ilation of viewpoint Their efforts 
sion in full swing, or an inte? tiona lo the ne nay ell be an his 
trade or labor forum. There 1 
~~ ‘ ‘ ~ 
/ / 
) : 
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service. 


TUMN SAILINGS from Montreal and 
Quebec 0 I iverpool bv thre eomptet ly eondi- 
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available. 
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Nov. 13 EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
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By MARY LOWREY ROSS 
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FILM PARADE 





| - Some of the Occupational Hazards 
Ey In Movie-Reviewing Profession 


ample of conspicuous waste. (It usu- 
illy is.) On the other hand he may, 
out of mere perversity, discover un- 
pretentious charm in a_ low-budget 
production, when actually its single 
virtue is that it cost only $1 million. 
the prejudices 


Of course, some of 


ou develop in this business would 
seem to be legitimate, at least from 
the humane point of view. One o! 


ny prejudices for instance is against 
watching beautiful and talented peo- 
ple-—or even people who aren't par 
ticularly beautiful or talented—floun 
about up to their waists in 
mud-puddles. Both Greer Garson and 
Walter Pidgeon are exposed to this 
particular screen martyrdom in the 
final sequence of “Julia Misbehaves” 
nd it is painful to watch. I suppose 
should have admired their fortitude 
1] as the careful art with which 
they avoided the drier areas and took 
their calculated pratfalls right where 


cering 


S We 


The Ski Shop is open with a flurry of snow 


SATURDAY 


ah a ee 


NIGHT 


the mud was thickest and deepest. 
But all I got out of it was discomfort. 

Another difficulty about this busi- 
ness is that you become deeply accus 
tomed to type-casting and find it hard 
to readjust yourself when the casting 
is disturbed. Miss Garson and Mr 
Pidgeon will always be Mr. and Mrs. 
Miniver or their counterparts to me, 
so that when they turn to slapstick 
the results seem like comedy 
than like an uneasy parody of their 
familiar stately relationship. 

Maybe I've seen Greer Garson and 
Walter Pidgeon together too often 
Or maybe I’ve seen “Julia Misbe 
haves” or similar comedy versions of 
the Stella Dallas theme often 


less 


too 


Harrowed Heroine 


“The Velvet Touch” 
violent quarrel between 
comedienne (Rosalind Russell) and 
her theatrical producer (Leon Ames). 
The two had had a flourishing part 
nership but now the star wants to 
pull out and go on to Ibsen roles. The 
producer naturally objects to this and 
being an unscrupulous type backs up 
his argument with a threat of black- 
mail, whereupon the star hits him on 
the head with what appears to be 
the Broadway equivalent of the 
Hollywood Oscar. Since her touch on 
this is anything but velvet 
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she lays him out on the floor with 
one blow. He is in fact as dead as a 
mackerel and from this point on the 
story becomes largely an affair be 
tween the heroine and her conscience, 
with occasional offside interference 
from Chief of Detectives Sydney 
Greenstreet. She does get her chance 
to play Hedda Gabler, but since the 
Ibsen scenes take place mostly off 
screen we don’t really get a chance 
to judge whether her producer’s un- 
flattering estimate of her abilities 
was justified or not. She also acts 
in a scene from one of her late part- 
ner’s comedies the quality of which 
indicates that she was quite within 
her rights in crowning him with a 
statuette. 

As the harrowed heroine Miss Rus- 
sell gives her usual spirited perform 
ance, though she is handicapped by 
lines that lack originality and by a 
wardrobe that is far too original for 
its own good. Rosalind Russell is al 
ways at her best in rangy but author- 
itative tailleurs. In her latest picture, 
however, her clothes are fussy. intri- 
cate, plumply styled, and worn with 
big lumpish hats skewered to the 
back of her head. Since Miss Russell 
is one of the screen's advance-:stylists, 
her wardrobe in “The Velvet Touch” 
probably indicates what the rest of 
us will be wearing in 1950. The pros 
pect seemed to me even more dismal 
than the heroine’s predicament. 

. 

“The Loves of Carmen” is for ad 
mirers of actress Rita Hayworth. 
Lovers of opera had _ better be 
warned, however, that this is Carmen 
without Bizet. Omitting Bizet, the 
producers have thrown in practical- 
ly everything else that the screen will 
hold— soldiers, bandits, bull-fighters, 
gypsies, a stage-coach robbery, a 
duel with knives, operatic scenery 
and of course the famous tobacco 
factory operator herself. Carmen's 
loves, or more strictly her casualties, 
include Glenn Ford, Arnold Moss and 
Victor Jory. There’s a lot of muscular 
activity among the rivals but nobody 
is quite as vigorous as Rita Hayworth 
herself. She not only flirts, dances 
and sings but bites. scratches, 
spits and on one occasion carves up 
a detractor with a knife. There's 
hardly an inactive or an unspectacu 
lar moment in the film and I can't 
explain why it seemed interminable. 


also 
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BLANCHE FURY. English techni- 
color melodrama involving a poor but 
beautiful governess and a disputed in 
heritance, all very Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in tone. Handsomely produced, 
with Valerie Hobson, Stewart Gran- 
ser 

LARCENY. Slick study of confidence 
ring operations, whose moral is 
slightly weakened by the fact that 
the operators seemed much more 
attractive than their victims. With 
John Payne, Joan Caulfield. 

THE PARADINE CASE. Court-room 
melodrama directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock. Though better than average 
entertainment it is under-average 
Hitchcock. With Gregory Peck, Ann 
Todd 

THE SAXON CHARM 
going case-history of a 
heel. As the central figure 


A thorough- 
Broadway 
Robert 


Montgomery manages to convey con- 
siderably more charm than is written 
script 


into the 





Ida Krehm, noted pianist, will appear 
as guest artist with the T.S. ). at 
subscription concerts on Noy, 9-10. 
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Permanent Waving: Beauty Cul: 
Hair Goods 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MED: 
Kingsdale 1293 DIPLOMI: 


NAUSE 


For Land and Sea travel. 
Satisfactory results, or 
money refunded. 





due to motion upset 
the organs of bala 
relieved with 
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@OvuRAUS 
gives a pleasing co 
lexion and alluri: 
Oveliness for tt 
important occasi: 


4 White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Ts 


PINEAPPLE GUA 


Produces Rich Luscious Fruit on Dwarf 


This rich tropical fruit is 
roduced on plants that are 
Piehly ornamental too. A 
fascinating and novel house- 
plant with its glossy green 
and silvery-gray foliage 
Flowers as large as 11) 
inches across, white to pur- 
plish crimson with crimson 
stamens; followed by deli- 
cious aromatic fruit about 
114 to 2 inches long. Flesh 
is translucent white of pro- 
nounced pineapple flavour 
and seeds so small as to be unnoticeable. Ma 
raw, cooked, or in jams and jellies. A bow 
will fill a room with delightful fragrance. Eas: 
from seed. Full directions supplied. (Pkt. 25¢ 
50c) postpaid. 
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Ideal Beauty Salon 
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OUR BIG 1949 SEED 








Out of the Misty Hebri 
Into the World of Fash 


Look for the labe ; 





Lssued by The Harris 
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(wi 4Ollins a co.lt 













viVELES NOUS, Sortt 


on 
oo 


Make your own 
TARTAN <x: 


Housecoat, 
Bathrobe, sk 
Dress or Suit = ys 





of a 
é: € 
iyella 
FLANNE! 


Do your own dressmaking ~ 
Viyella—the lightweight English F 
Scottish art 


look bett 


nel in authentic 


They will tailor better, 
and last longer and wash and w 


and wash without shrinking 


TheBritish Fashion Fabricthat Wearsand W 


Ux TESTED 


GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 
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The \ ‘ide Scart . es embroidered in multicolored pail 


lottes, draped over one shoulder and caucht ma sash at the sicle 
he omes the boc al porn of interest ina dress ol jade oreen duc hesse 


satin, Gloves are ol the same satin as the dress. by Jean | Jesses 


BERNICE COFFEY, Editor 
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REMENIBRANCI : Canada are planning some type otf 
functional building as a war me- sie 
ies ; morial, most of them to take care of OUR BIG 1949 SEED - 
As. y \ ry + recreational needs. McGill's memori- FREE ino nvaseey BOOK an 
a . e + e - giws j aka > "ty Lge ; 
* Living War Memorials Honor The Fallen of a risk, ceasecics, epseiuaiee car ee eT 


of a rink, auditorium, swimming pool ao 
: s 4 : 
and memorial hal! which with the 1 


By HELEN MAY WILLMOT present gymnasium will make McGiil DOMINION SEED H 4 gill 








; is : scale 
‘e cne of the finest athletic centres on GEORGETOWN.ONT. @& nae 
aye (Continued on Page 25) Pl 
ae YN DAUPHIN, MANITOBA, a beau the conventional war memorial erect- commemorate the names of our men ® —— : a tern 
* tiful landscaped boulevard is being ed after the First Great War. And and women who went to war quite | clud 
ot built to lead to the town cenotaph, beyond this is growing a model com-_ properly is a community matter, the |]] ot 


oh es MUNITY Contre, taking HY Some 6) JINAUONG! CouncH Of bnysical eiuiecs, pro} 
Quickly Sells to acres, Which has been dedicated as a_ which is interested in country-wice port 
ce 3 Four Publications living” war memorial to the fallen’ recreation, has endorsed thé principle soc] 





sratitude to the fallen in a similar such plans and they have not been 


In ‘ How do vou k N¢ yW way. Most impressive of all such liv- revived, but the Acting Director of the Midway 4969 indiv 


£ tehelvedca cheek: from the of both World Wars. Democratically of establishing community centres as ng 
i arnewes Braeer a eee planned and operated, this project is war memorials. A few years ago a COATS wove 
for a shor sho so ute- ae - b | 
: ly, the ‘Farmer's Advocate designed to promote the arts 0i plan was envisioned along the lines ind 
¥ London, Ont the Family . 4 as . ‘ . = - 
Herald’ (Montreal) accepted peace among the 5,000 people living row carried out in New Zealand | DRESSES TWEEDS ACCESSORIES nd 
es 0 wome S ac ities . ¢ = 
: tte fave contributed. a | in the town and those of the sur- whereby the Federal government SUITS cro 
i> & number Of ari Algoma to | rounding rural municipality. would give sizeable gratrits to com- Park 
the ‘Farmer's Magazine’, To \ll over Canada local organizations munities for the erection of such 001 
rontor'rMrs) Aibert E. Cau- | 4 _— = . a . TREET WEST TORONTO, CAN 
field, Hilton Beach, Ontario and communities are expressing their centres. Building restrictions stepped 54 BLOOR STREET 5 z AD ty 
Canada 

















































































































ing war memorials when completed National Council, Dr. Doris Plewes, ere oan -_ eee ee ee ve10 
: * , é F EK? will be our national capital. The beau- and her staff have been | working e = —_—_—— as in pi 
Bs you can f \ RI ' se tification of Ottawa in accordance overtime to co-operate with inter- In 
- with the Greber plan, which is to be ested communities. The benefit of | BRAIN-TEASER Otta 
’ Have \ evel ( discussed in parliament at its open- their experience and that of others cor Y ’ . es ming 
4 H 1 evel tempted even tl : ing early next year, will cost millions who have handled similar problems ] hey Shall N ol Grow Old poss 
least bit of tt ng, under compete! of dollars and cover 800 square miles are being made available along with n ner. 
guidance? cf nearby countryside. suggestive plans for functional rec- By LOUIS and DOROTHY CRERAR : is to 
5 Or have 3 een sitting back as it This trend toward forms of remem- reation centres as living memorials. ; , Mact 
: for the day , aoe , bed 3 ; : ACROSS DOWN 
’ is so eas} gl re A lags! a brance which will serve the living as ; . i ime 2 OS i pia does. Aboanenee: ie) n 
come W oro aie well as honor the dead is also seen [py Constant U'se 9. Edward goes back to the French sea with 2 in remembrance. (9) the § 
1 sudden, 1 sacs in the many peace gardens, bridges it. (7) ; a on Cana 
é wr , and highways on the Canadian-Amer- In general our recreation leaders 10 aoe in 28, “between the cros 4 the heels went first. (9 Thi 
M sbably. never | ican border now being built or im- agree that the living war memorial That mark our plac rs , 6 yeu db this for Annie Lau proje 
A your choosing, you <t be law] proved. Their very location on the should take different forms depend- 1 Wik wo oak a a 7 “rapidly affected her size. King 
re jternes. We] longest untortified boundary in the ing on the needs of the particular 13) Old folks Foster home? (10 , oo i 
7 cae Seca that 4 t ege world provides an example to other Community. They stress the impor- . oe Ei a rake ee a 13 nists are usually pseud n the 
> ae ‘ é chick countries of peace and goodwill. tance of having well-trained recrea- 18. Desire advt It appears that you have 14 1's sO beautiful in the shr 
. ie seldom that anyone becomes At the end of hostilities, Gallup tional leaders to guide the specialized 21 nes Ba: cia anh een aah oe ane Peas — 
rep ngaa e rs has beet Polls of opinion in Canada, other Iccal development of facilities and 23 No doubt many pin-up-girls have becot . aa ee ee 
si wi : rt ee parts of the Commonwealth and the thus eliminate the danger of a living ,, is a ee ere ae a eee re ae Fee ae a aD T 
ty oe writers Spr... | United States indicated that more War memorial becoming a ghost cen- 27 Voiition and intellect with this a1 20. Auth ition in title. (6 
ip o : oy 4 than 90 per cent of the people were tre. In the well-planned community oe ee ae ee ee ae wa aes oa ne ps agli 
P oe ; h to 7 pposed to such monument monstrosi- memorial centre at Dauphin, Mani- 28. See 10. (8, 6 25. Nothing doing 4 iy — 
£ “ nin - ties as ugly statues and cannons to- toba, all the needs of the community : 
: as ! ¢ eon-| day littering our public parks. Men will be cared for with a community Solution for | ast 
; A g els ‘nd women, younger and older peo- hall, combination auditorium-gymna- Week's Puzsle 
. ; ; NY - ple were overwhelmingly in favor of sium, library, club rooms and office 
=: - \ g - such living, useful memorials as rec- space, curling rink, skating rink, ten- ; ere 
: reation and community. centres, nis courts and children’s playground. 9 mi 
wt g - ~ Pro-! parks, playgrounds and = gardens, Exhibition grounds with a grand. 7 
luce veterans’ housing units and homes stand and other necessary buildings, 12 
Learn to write by writing _ the aged, hospitals, libraries, a race-track and athletic field will be 7. Pumpkins 
: ‘ schools and scholarships. -rovided. The multi-purpose buildings 18. Folk 
NEW <b APH : sti Lining 1 Our men and women veterans will be used the year around. = eects eee 
iN bas New ¥ Cop} themselves are much in favor of Most educational institutions in 23. Embalm 
: Desk Met n S you these living memorials for their com- 7 Brintion 
4 ¢ \ yun ‘ 2 7 ‘. ‘ ‘ 7 8 D a 
1 A SIs . Pe oa ; a monuments of stone and metal are ee a eee worked this } ff — 
vere right 0 great metra aca ae Gaui ie ae aaa type of puzzle, the compilers would ee or 
polita: \ wring Psat . = seer Ps 1 ig peng os . lke to point out that anagrams 3. Adenoidal 
dual oe ee | ere eee talle n in this last ee are often placed in the clues with : a. 
1 ae e ca | ict Simply be added to the cenotaphs words before or after them to help 6. Afton - 
vd es ge Fs . ae cho ay phat : oh of the first Great Wat you, Such as change, upset, turn, : ys 
, a de that ; a f vou will find about, etc., but sometimes it is le ft 14 actlavad 
, . tpad af vainiy trying to « pS Balwarks ( )} Democracy to your own ingenuity to spot them. 16 arene ta 
| omeone els¢ til tricks you | foday more than ever our demox Figures in brackets denote the 18 Fishing 
: = eG a : o : a } racy has a challenge to meet-—-that of number of letters in the word or 22 — 
vg! aches a fant pipe Mag A ge ri | Communism. Perhaps significant of words of the ansite 24. A-bomb 
ee which at the same time de the difference in our viewpoints is the ies 
solo) in vu the ver to make your} present Soviet policy of minimizing 
feelings arti ite | the sacrifice of her soldiers. Fascism 
Many people wt hould be writing went to the other extreme, of course, 
aa ( ne awestruck by fabulous sto} in glorifying war. Monuments and 
t Ae eee te rades were an integral part of this 
vis ae “* aN a a + os program. Recreation in our sense of 
me. . rs that the word-—aimed toward self-expres 
: Leg : ‘ es sion of the individual——is unKnown to 
irt é shior both Communists and Fascists. It is 
les , enerally recognized that veople lack 4,4 
DIES t t : t St a a ing facilities for self development are : = en od 
e oo af the mo_| the easiest prey for agitators trying f 
T: 7 ; spread these doctrines ” 
a | The community centre, one of the Warm Greetings 
‘ A chance to test yourself I REE! | most popular forms of living wai as . : 
i —————_ | memorials has already proved its from your Firm to your Associates 
Vek NOTICE }} worth as a bulwark of democracy } 
ss ANADIANS Especially in the smaller towns y 
+m | New | throughout the West and the Mari 
roved by |] times such war memorial community “BRADFORD” 
eard "T || entres are being built. For example, 
ee ' 1! Lantz, Nova Scotia, a whistle stop of 
“~ : pane s- | several hundred people is erecting You conve y the s€asons warmest greet 
| Bonk “4 1 with volunteer labor a memorial ings when you choose Bradtord Christ 
‘ | Montrea | hockey rink and community centre mas Cards. The distinctive styling, and 
I i which will be worth $35,000 in money wide selection make Bradford cards the 
nd of inestimable value in richer liv visest cho1 for vour firm. Your own 
ee Other projects at piadomial Tle iseiks wnecline cia be et 
tee ns a J] such p lsor, Oxford, Lun ack ts } 1 of yo hoi Yo Ph i 
N.Y U.S.A f ure ville. Nova Scotia 1 ; 
i Writing Aptitude 2 | Daup We toe k La + in a B Bess hris a et 
i u ne I Rive Alperta ) 
ae ) I] in i f ire I] se ra re ; 
aoc. I] need. Canadian Youth Survey after Manufactured in Canada by 
I z , | the war showed that recreational fa 
| I| cilities throughout the country were John Bradford Ltd 
{| low standard both in extent and onn raaior 
! \ | quality and were a well badly d TORONTO CANADA 
’ | | { muted 
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(Continued from Page 24) VIGNETTE 

the ontinent. Many new scholai 

ships as well, have been created as 


ques ireber, if parliament approves, 
will epresent an ideal of a large 





for t) * country but for the world 
Pleas to make Ottawa a great in 
~ tern: ional centre and world-city in 









cde every facility for the expansion | — — oe =, ~ page i 
of © numeree and industry in their eee eee te Mr. John A. Costello, 
is : Eire’s new Prime Minister, during his 
proj ober aga - modern ar AE: visit to Canada, recalled to mind the 
port stem, easily accessible eee thorny path trod in seeking an inter 
socia. and community ¢ ntres includ view with Mr. Costello’s predecessor 
ing ynvention halls, well laid-oui in those perilous days of Ireland 
gove iment buildings, open spaces when bullets whizzed through the 
ind creen belts of forests to roam — air from unsuspected ambushes. It 
nd ind health in, exhibition recalled the morning we stood out 
grounds, stadia and sport grounds side the Dail Eireann, gazing with 
Park. and recreational cenires will be considerable misgiving at the ‘No Ad- 
ool 1ated in the general system of mittance” notices to reporters posted 
ty olanning. Mr. Greber calls fo at the entrance; at the armed guards 
he cistribution of such facilities in stationed outside—-and inside along 
indiv iual centres of residence “to ck the winding stairway leading to Mr. 
velop once again the life of neighbors de Valera’s quarters; at our wobbly 
ae in pluce of a nation of strangers.” knees which we finally induced to 
In ‘he Gatineau Hills overlooking crash the gates of Mr. de Valera’s 
Ottawa will stand a more concrete re- stronghold, our Irish parentage and 
mint in the form of a granite shafi, long journey from Canada at long 
ossivly housing a memorial cham. !@st giving us open sesame. 
ber. he surrounding Gatineau Park But marked as Was the contrast in 
to be greatly developed and Mr, ®@pproach, the difference in  appear- 
Mackenzie King has suggested that ae and personality of the two Prime 
iis main drives might be named after Ministers wee equally marked Mr. de 
the great battles of the war in which Valera = tall, toreign looking, diffi 
Canadians distinguished themselves. — Beh eae ty pean) a 
This and the many otner Canadian Gk ae ene, Sere oe eee 
projects express our wish, ‘in Mr. man whose integrity ane qualities of 
King’s words, for “a memorial wo} leadership are daily SIvVing — she 
# Dn iit ; Nema oye nition, whose modesty is reflected in 
- the sactilice and service given his lack of ostentation. 
n the war. Listening to Mr. Costello’s program 
ea ee ge «Lor his people; the question as to Why 
os this forward looking country was al 
’ Sencane to | ways depicted as “backward”, insist 
|W ently obtruded. Eire can boast of 
\ five Women members of Parliament 
be as against Canada’s two in the Senate 
| | and until Miss Agnes McPhail’s  re- 
Baal Ng cent election, only one in the House 
. of Commons. A country that could 
‘le AND COTTAGE COLONY be tucked into one corner of Ontario 


to say nothing of our vast Dominion! 


HAMILTON ¢ BERMUDA And these women of the Dail are not 





ert D. Blackman, General Manager merely members. They are zealots, 

ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT widows of men whose forfeited lives 

WM. P. WOLFE, Representative, . } shin P ir rev i arv 
Richmond St., W., Toronto, Plaza paid the price of their revolutionary 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. zeal for Home Rule and a tepublic. 

Ft. Montagu Beach Hotel, Nassau The false impression created of this 








ANNOUNCING 
NEW POSTWAR 


ILD DUTCH CLEANSER 





70 give you 


ster Lasir Caniig 


than any other cleanser youve ever used 
nd 15 SAFES 


FASTER-EASIER CLEANING PROVED faster, easier in scientific 

BY ACTUAL TEST! tests against other well-known Cana- 
dian cleansers. NEW INGREDIENT dissolves grease faster, too! 
NEW GLIDING ACTION New, almost effortless cleaning ease, thanks 
TAKES LESS RUBBING! {9 ACTIVATED Seismotite. Polishes while 
it cleans . . . takes less work, less rubbing. 





SNOW WHITE! RINSES = Irases dirt and stains lightning-fast in hard 
AWAY QUICKLY! or soft water. Kind to your hands. Saves 
time and work on every cleaning job... saves money, too! 
DISSOLVES GREASE FASTER, TOO! 


Made in Canada 


THE FIRST MAJOR CLEANSER Mic SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF SEISMOTITE |! 





PA LTURDATY NIGAtT 


vin. War memorials. \ a r Bite 
Th new Ottawa planned by Jac | Ir. ( oste O of Fire 


gale living war memorial not only By LEONORA MeNEILLY 


country of great charm and culture 


is due partly to the widely circulated 
postal cards and ludicrous cartoons 
depicting Paddy and his pig in close 
relationship, suggesting the primitive. 
But in our frequent visits to Ireland, 
we have yet to see a little porker 
sharing an apartment with his owner. 
Certainly not in the “Black North” 
where our ancestry is rooted. There, 
he pigs at least, have their own pri- 
vate quarters 

Repudiating the charge of back- 
vardness too are Eire’s extensive 
programs, economic, social and wel 
fare, which compare favorably with 
those of Canada, our Canadian Con 
sumers’ Association, for example, of 
which we are justly proud, having as 
its counterpart the Housewives’ 
League; their Infant Aid Society do 
ing a work very similar to that of 
oui; Creches, where working women 
like the Old Woman in the Shoe, 
wouldn’t Know what to do but for the 
timely aid of this Society. 

Their health program includes the 
serving of meals to children and milk 
in the schools, so that the hordes of 
youngsters with which tourists have 
long been familiar, scampering afte 
motor or jaunting car, shouting: “T’ll 
stand on my head for a penny. Miss”, 
no longer feel the need of resorting to 
acrobatic stunts to appease hunget 


The Sweepstakes 


Eire’s annual sweepstakes, an insti- 
tution in Ireland, frowned upon in 
Canada where we strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel in the field of 
gambling, is subscribed to by their 
people, high and low alike. It is the 
means of providing hospitalization 
for their people. 

Their old age pension of $20 a 
month, not far short of Canada’s $30 
in its greater purchasing power, is a 
boon to the needy. And it is a re 
prieve to the often sorely tried giver 
of alms in the grand manner—dash- 
ing for pennies at the click of the 
gate; rushing out to intercept the vis 
itors hobbling up the walk usually in 
pairs (lest they get their foot inside 
and not get it out); respectfully lis- 
tening to the traditional Irish tale of 
woe—-and “God bless you, Miss,” a 
little drama that the pension has now 
rendered less frequent. 

The drive for preventing tubercu 
losis which is to be carried on indefin 
itely, Mr. Costello informed us; the 
ten year housing plan designed to 
meet the urgent need for houses and 
provide work-—a stop-gap for emigra 
tion; the widows and orphans’ Fund, 
the fund for the blind, the family al 
lowance, flag day, corresponding to 
our tag day, are services that could 
not belong to a backward country 

The only retrograde step noticed by 
visitors to Ireland is the teaching of 
Gaelic in the primary and secondary 
schools where it is the major lang 
uage, to the detriment of English, 
this addition to the time-honored cur 
riculum being a baby of Mr. de Val 
era’s, Which Mr. Costello shows no 
particular inclination to nurse, ham 
pering as it does, progress in the 
world of competitive commerce. Pat 
ticularly is this noticeable in Dublin 
and other cities where street and 
shop signs in Gaelic, meaningless to 
the tourist,.confuse and bewilder him, 
and in the last analysis hinders trade. 

The penchant for beauty contests 
on this continent was frowned upon 
by Mr. Costello. “Cheap advertising,” 
scoffed Ejire’s Prime Minister whose 
country’s output of beauty is world 
famous, Miss Dublin having only to 
step on any stage to steal the show 
it is generally conceded 

“We are serious people with a sei 
ious job on our hands. We have no 
time for such levity,” Mr. Costello 
said, as the attractive Mrs. Costello 
stood framed in the doorway for a 
moment. Mrs. Costello was wearing 
a smart pale blue gown that had all 
the earmarks of the New Look, and 
we asked, “How did Christian Dior 
and his New Look manage to cross 
your carefully guarded border? Pet 
haps you don't know the New Look,” 

























































Bloom in next Spring’s color now! 





ELIZABETH ARDEN’S NEW FALL SHADE 

















What! Lilacs in winter? Yes, but Crimson Lilac. Strange and 


wonderful! Lilac-lightened crimson for your gleaming lips | 
and fingertips. Wear it with tenderly-harmonized 
complete make-up—from incredibly beautiful Illusion Face 
Powder to Green Lilac Eye Shado . . . absolute stroke of 
brilliance with the new Fall clothes! Bloom in it today! 
Crimson Lilac Lipstick, 1.75 
Crimson Lilac Nail Lacquer, 1.00 
Crimson Lilac Pat-a-Créme, 1.50 
Crimson Lilac Cream Rouge, 1.75 
Crimson Lilac Illusion Powder, 2.30, 3.50 | 
Crimson Lilac Cameo Illusion Powder, 2.30, 3.50 
Green Lilac Eve Sha-do, 1.75 | 
Z, her f{Viderr. | 
SIMPSON’S, TORONTO | 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Tow | 


x * & * 


Your clothes are always 
in the “‘public eye’ 





Everyone notices your clothes 

so it pays to have them 

fresh, clean-cut—like after a trip 
to Gibson’s—colors clear, lines 
smooth. Send a trial order 

and see! Call MElrose 3591. 


YOU CAN RELY ON 


we amended in some confusion scrapping of partition \nd although 
‘I know it right enough. But wait he is reputedly “stubborn” where mat 
iow!” He held up a hand. “Put that ters of principle are concerned, his 
out!” as we prepared to write down bargaining spirit in offering to join 
the views of this sane Irishman on a the Union of Western Europe in ex 
theme that had set thé world of fash hange for Union of the North and 
ion topsy-turvy. “Don’t put that down South, it is predicted by those close to 
I'd be clean destroyed when I got him, will be subject to a change of 
back home,” he said, his eyes twin mind. That in the exigencies of cold 
Kling war, is no longer the prerogative 
Mr. Costello’s “serious job” is the solely of women, 
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___ EATON AUDITORIUM ——— 
TONIGHT — 8.45 P.M. 





tmnvanwps 


IRELAND 


thrilling performance at 
the piano... enthralled audi- 
ence by exquisite interpreta- 
tion and superb technique... 


Tickets $1, $1.50, $2 (Tax Extra) 
Box office now open 








PIANIST 
Thurs., Nov. 11th ru 





| First Canadian Performance of Bachianas 
| Brasileiras No. 4—Villa-Lobos 

| Seats Mon. $2-$1.50-$1 (Plus tax) 
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EATON AUDITORIUM 


| 








Steinway 


1 Steinway 
Magnificent Louis XVI 


I 1 Chickering Mahogany 
| Baby Grand 


| Both Reconditioned 





RENTALS 
| Uprights — $5.00 per mo. up 
Grands — $25 per mo. up 











| PIANOS TUNED 





PAUL HAHN &@. | 
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An Enchanting 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


4 tele 


Piease accept—absolutely free— 
a delightful, enrertaining rec- 
ord for your child. We make 
this unusual offer to introduce 
you tO an exciting new way to 
teach your child to love and 
understand good music. Every 
month members of the Young 
People’s Record Club, aged 2 to 
6, 7 to 11, receive an unbreak- 
able record created specifically 
for them by a distinguished 
board of musicians and educa- 














tors. Endorsed by, Parents’ 
Magazine, called the “Best In 
Children’s Music” by the N.Y. 


Times, winner of the Record 
Critics award, Young People’s 
Records will heip your child 
develop a natural, unspoiled 
taste for the best in music 





nreresting tlluserated 
approved method 
musical taste 


oe today for the 
xhure describing this 

f “developing your child 

You will also receive full information on 

how you can obtain any one of the Young 

People’s Records for your child absolurely 

tree 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RECORD CLUB 
Dept. 10SN 46 Elgin St., Ottawa 


MUSIC 


De Kresz- iO 


ill al ae eee 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


QO. T eam work 


By JOHN YOCOM 


t APPY was the choice of the To 

ronto Symphony Orchestra for a 
guest artist at the season's opening 
subscription concerts last week 
Geza de Kresz. The internationally 
famed master violinist, who was an 
original member of the old Hart 
House String Quartet, returned to 
Canada from Europe last year. Ap- 
pearing in various cities of the Do- 
minion since then with his wife, 
pianist Norah Drewett, he has re 
galed discriminating concert-goers 
with some choice sonata offerings by 
way of celebrating his return, But it 
remained for a concerto performance 
with the Toronto Symphony to com- 
plete the celebration. 

The concerto was Mozart’s in D 
major (K 218). Except for the emer 
gence here and there of some overly 
exuberant expression and some hus 
tling of tempi by the orchestra, the 
teamwork between the soloist and the 
T.S.O., under Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
was remarkably good. For Mr. de 
Kresz some of the first movement 
might have been a warming-up but 
he played with the spirit of free in 
ventiveness within the classical 
framework that the piece demanded 
and, of course, the pure singing tone 
for which his performances have 
long been noted. In the Andante Can- 
tabile the solo instrument gave evi- 
dences of escaping the confines of the 
orchestral background; the third 
movement was an impressive blend- 
ing of violinist and orchestra with 
frequent dramatic re-affirmation of 
the soloist in the dominant role. 

Aaron Copland’s “Appalachian 
Spring” suite, which dancer Martha 
Graham presented in ballet three 
years ago in New York, was an in- 
teresting offering by the orchestra 
A slick, folksy piece, romantically 
suggestive of the beauty of the 
Appalachian hills and the simplicity 
of the farmers, it is full of ideas that 
range from thin scoring with plain 
tive emphasis and woodwind color to 
heady syncopated rhythms and inter- 
full-bodied and brassy themes 
The orchestra did better in the 


lac ed. 


spirited sections than in the more 
delicate passages, with the notable 


exception of the hushed tade-out. 
Other numbers by the ‘orchestra 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture 
’s Symphony No. 7. The 
, While needing more clearly de- 
fined entrances here and there and 
suffering occasionally from unvaried 
expression, indicative of what 
the T.S.O. can do with a work that 
has a fine structural plan (Schubert 
has written in excellent opportunities 
for sectional responses) and an ele- 
gant pattern of melody and counte1 


melody 


were 
and Schubert 
latte) 


Was 


Trepel's Recital 


Freda 
ronto’s Eaton 
delighted the 


music is the 


Trepel’s piano recital in To- 
Auditorium last week 
Chopin lovers. Chopin’s 
that Miss Trepel 
plays best and seems to enjoy most; 
and her audience was willing to enjoy 
it with her. Her version of the Bach 
Busoni “Organ Prelude and Fugue in 


sort 


D Major” was perhaps too enthusias 
tic the listeners were sometimes a 
little frightened and often over 
whelmed by the artist's determina 


tion to make the most of it 
After the 
“Sonatine in C 
extraordinarlly 
disturbing to be 
Wurlitzer 

Chopin, but 
to blame for 


flets 


Kabeley 


seemed 


intermission, 
Major” 
allusive. It is a little 
reminded of pre-war 
after a_ feast of 
Miss Trepel was hardly 
that. In Debussy's “Re 
lean” she revealed her 


sky’s 


tunes 


dans 
ibility with 
i pleasant variation from the earlier 
more strident pieces 

Trepel is a Canadian 


ibility. She 


Freda artist 


onsiderable presents 
varying 


technical 


a Wide-ranging program of 


idiom, and reveals a great 


ability and a determined spirit. She 


vould highlight any Canadian com 
munity conce R.G 

Frank Morriss of the 
Free Press 


Kaufmann, 


rt series 
Winnipeg 
writes us that Walter 
newly appointed conduc 


program music; it made 


Nan Merriman, U.S. mezzo soprano, 
at T.S.O. Pop concert on Nov, 12. 


tor of the Winnipeg Symphony Or- 
chestra, arrived in the city last week. 
The orchestra makes its debut on 
Dec. 1. Ambitious plans are being 
made to put Winnipeg's orchestra 
on a firm footing. Mr. Kaufmann was 
director of the All-India radio and 
director of B.B.C. theatre. He bears 
the recommendation of Sir Adrian 
Boult. Mr. Kaufmann is a Czecho- 
slovakian and a fine composer. 

The Toronto Music Lovers Club 
opened its fifth season last Saturday 


at the Royal Ontario Museum 
Theatre. The artists were Norah 
Drewett, Geza de Kresz, and Boris 


Hambourg. The program consisted of 
two ftamous trio masterpieces 
Brahms’ Trio in E flat and Beetho- 
ven’s “Archduke” Trio in B flat. 

The Ottawa Orpheus Operatic So- 
ciety is hard at work, rehearsing Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “The Pirates of 
Penzance”, which will be shown at 
the Technical High School, ing 
ber 1 to 4. H. Bramwell Bailey 
again musical director and A. E. D. 
Nicholson will be dramatic director 

At Wymilwood, Victoria College, 
last Sunday evening Frances James, 
concert and radio soprano, sang an 
interesting group of songs composed 
especially for her by John Weinzweig. 
Entitled ‘“‘Time and the World,” the 
group carried the composer’s own 
lyrics. 

Dr. Howard Hanson, 
the Eastman School of 
versity of Rochester, 
address at the 
Exercises of the 


Director of 
Music, Uni 
will deliver the 
annual Graduation 
toyal Conservatory 
ot Music of Toronto in Convocation 
Hall on Nov. 11. The program will 
comprise the presentation of diplo- 
mas and medals, Dr. Hanson’s ad- 
dress, and a performance of Bach's 
Cantata No. 140, by the Conservatory 
opera chorus and a small orchestra 
led by Ettore Mazzoleni, principal of 
the Conservatory 


Superb ( ‘onlidence 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR 
‘ANADIAN 


music passed 
milestone last week when Tova 
Boroditsky made her Eaton Auditor 
ium debut as a concert-pianist. For 
the first time. as far as we know, a 
young Canadian, largely trained in 
this country, was able to present a 
full-scale professional recital with 
adequate publicity and the full back 
ing of the musical community. It is 
doubly significant that one of Can 
ada’s largest businesses, the T. Eaton 
Co. Limited, should have made this 
possible; the commercial organiza 
tions of our country have heretofore 
shown very little interest in the crea 
tive arts. Last year the company gave 
a $1,000 scholarship to the Conserva 
tory Senior School at Toronto, to 
help launch upon a_-= professional 
career the student who graduated 
with the greatest distinction. Tova 
Boroditsky was the first winner 


another 





Playing with superb confidence, 
there was no question of her right to 
be classed among the top younger 
pianists of Canada. Undoubtedly the 
program was somewhat one-sided, 
most of the music being akin to Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer Fantasie” in its dy- 
namic quality. It was quite evident 
that Tova Boroditsky excelled in 
these compositions, and several times 
a brilliant climax brought spontan- 
eous applause from the large aud- 
ience. However, at her first public 
concert, a more varied program 
would have given a clearer picture of 
her ability. Four delightful Paganini- 
Liszt “Etudes,” together with the 
opening Bach chorale preludes, mere- 
ly hinted at a charm and delicacy of 
touch which Tova Boroditsky certain- 
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ly possesses in addition to her love of RE 
more vigorous music. Also ine! ided . 
were two Scarlatti et Beetho. 

ven’s “Sonata No. 32” and “Le Tom. 

beau de Couperin” by Ravel, in hich 

the audience was specially stirrq py 

her brilliant playing of the thirg 





movement. 
e — 
SYMPHONY p 0) P 
cert # | 


Paul Scherman Conductin 


Friday, Nov. 12 °'° new 
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ITALIAN OPERA 


LINA roti Down 
amaro = KX QUARTET *& semana ie 
Coloratura Soprano oees ene eaae Lyric Soprano “a 


ETTORE PONNO 


Tenor 


Excerpts from Opera, 
and Neapolitan Songs 


MINO CAVALLO |)... 
Ba: itone Vay 


Ligh 


Programme includes favourite operatic quartets, duets and aria 


EATON AUDITORIUM ~* 


WED., NOV. 10TH om. 


Seats Now $3.00 - $2.50 - $2.00 - $1.50 (Tax Incl.) “kip 












UNDER THE STARS 
IN BERMUDA... 


Bright stars in the 
velvety semi-tropi- 
cal night to en- 
hance an evening 
of dancing on Cedar 
Court, one of the brighter 
spots in the Bermuda 
firmament. 


Enjoy Bermuda's most 
complete yacation facili- 
ties at these leading re- 
sorts; private beach club, 
18 hole golf course, 
swimming ‘pool, tennis 
courts, and cocktail 
lounges. Superb cuisine 
and service. 


Theodore Titze, Gen Mgr. 


No currency restrictions 
in this sterling area. 


See Your Travel Agent, or call 


BERMUDA HOTELS INCORPORATED 


William P. Wolfe Organization, Representatives 
Plaza 3422 


67 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ont., 
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RECORDS 


New “Messiah” Recording 


By JOHN L. 


a: most important record news 
the season is, of course, the 
iw oressing of Handel’s “Messiah”, 
by e Luton Choral Society and 
Spe. al Choir and the Royal Philhar- 
mo Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Tho: ias Beecham, with Elsie Sud- 
jabs Marjorie Thomas, Heddle Nash 
ind Trevor Antony as soloists and 
Heriert Dawson at the organ—-Victor 
DM 1194 and DM 1195 (2 volumes, 
{9 es), 
N that “Messiah” is by any 


s the greatest of all great music 

is, almost certainly, the most 

sally loved and respected of all 

o} works of sacred music. It is a 

WO if Which everyone ought to hear 
samen @ 





In Popular Italian Songs 


kzio Pinza. the Metropolitan Opera basso. 
ith piane accompaniment. offers a delight- 
| collection of gay Italian folk 
Novara La Bella: Metisto (Serenata); Il 
: La Girometta; Il Cacciatore Del 
seo: TL’ Amour Ne Una Pietanza. 

s $00 


songs: 


Other New Columbia Sets 


SINBAD THE SAILOR 
SET D219 — $4.75 


Basi thbone and company tell this well- 
loved end. whieh is interwoven on these 

with the musie of Rimsky-Korsa- 
nwys Scheherazade”. played) by Ralph 
Rose l the orchestra. 


SWING YOUR PARTNER 
SET A69 — $3.75 


| ‘ 
Dow) earth hoedown music. complete 
} 
| 


ith -. played by “Arkie” Woodchopper 
ind Square Danee Band: Arkansas 
Ira Mississippi Sawyer; Soldiers 
Jo ie Goodwin; Walkin? Up Town: 
Wag My Love Is But A Lassie ’O; 
Ligh t Bill. 
NNY GOODMAN - PEGGY LEE 
SET A70 — $3.75 

He the sides that kept Benny on the 
“hit Swing” pedestal and launched 
see es fame: My Litthe Cousin; Not 
min (= Do It: Where Or When; On 


ine \ Side Of The Street; The Way 
u lonight: Winter Weather; Some- 
ody Loves. 


(slumbia 


RWORKS RECORDS 


ADIO’S RICHEST VOICE 


bod 


49.95 (slightly higher in Maritimes and 
est) you may own a genuine 
18P PORTABLE ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH 


Sass 





cords reviewed can be heard 
and obtained at the 


|| PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 


Store With All The Records 
a OPEN EVENINGS) 
| * Bloor siow.. - Midway 2437 
ee 





WATSON 


at least one first-class performance 
but which is rarely performed with 
both competence and taste. The new 
recording will, therefore, be welcom 
ed everywhere by people of all de 
grees of musical education. 

Like all creative works of univer 
sal popularity ‘Messiah’ has been 
subjected to a good deal of ill-treat 
ment. Quite naturally, it has been 
taken over to a large degree by the 
church, which has been a good thing 
for the church but not always a good 
thing for ‘Messiah’. That irreverent 
but eminently sensible music critic, 
George Bernard Shaw, once remark- 
ed: “IT have long since recognized the 
impossibility of obtaining justice for 
that work in a Christian country. Im 
port a choir of heathens, restrained 
by no considerations of propriety 
from attacking the choruses with un 
embarrassed sincerity of dramatic 
expression, and I would hasten to the 
performance if only to witness the 
delight of the public and the discom 
fiture of the critics. We know 
rather less about him (Handel) in 
England than they do in the Anda 
man Islands, since the Andamans are 
only unconscious of him, whereas we 


are misconscious.” The plain truth 
is that “Messiah” was written for 
performance in the concert hall by 


expert professional musicians and it 


is under those conditions that ii 
sounds best today. 
Victorian Excesses 

For a long time during the nine 


teenth century “Messiah” suffered 
from the worst excesses of Victorian 
bad taste. It was possible in some of 
the colossal Handel festivals to heat 
as many as four thousand voices slith 
ering and stumbling over Handel's 
complicated figures. Fortunately, the 
tendency today is toward smaller and 
more manageable choirs. 

“Messiah” is a hodge-podge. 
it was composed in the appallingly 
short space of twenty-one days, much 
of it must have come from the well 
stocked ragbag of memory. Parts of 
it, in fact, were taken note for note 
from the composer’s own Italian 
operas, which explains why the music 
is so often at odds with the words 


Since 


It is all-too-usual to think of “Mes 
siah” as if every crochet and semi- 
quaver had been divinely commun! 
cated to a passionately devout and 
pious Christian —a belief which could 
scarcely be farther from the truth 
Handel was not a profoundly relig 


ious man, any more than the average 
sidesman in a fashionable ‘Toronto 
congregation is a profoundly religious 
man. He was a plain, God-fearing 
Augustan gentleman who would have 
continued to write Italian operas | 
he had found them half as profitable 
as sacred oratorios. The best parts of 
“Messiah” are quite obviously the 
product of genius in incandescence but 
the great bulk of the oratorio Is the 
work of a consummately good crafts 
man and, incidentally, a practised 
showman; it is not the 
man who was profoundly influenced 
by any form of Lutheran my sticism, 


work of a 





Jean McKenzie and David Adams. 


dancing stars with 
»» 


young Canadian ! | 
Winnipeg Ballet, Eaton s, Nov. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Haddad 


Vancouver 
Orchestra on Nov. 7 


i? pm, Bo.F. 


George 


Canadian 
ill be the soloist with 


pianist 


= ymphon ¥ 
program on ( "B.C he 


as are the sacred cantatas of Bach. 


The contrast between Bach and 
Handelthe greatest Protestant com- 
posers of sacred music-——is more pro- 
nounced that it appears on the sur- 
face Their attitudes, their convic 
tions, their interpretations, were rad 


ically different. Bach was in love with 
Handel had a healthy respect 
for him. Bach saw the New Testa- 
ment in terms of overwhelming joy 
and overwhelming sorrow; Handel 
saw it in terms of absorving drama 
With Bach, music was the servant of 
religion; with Handel, religion was 
the -tackground for But they 
had this in common: they both knew 
how °-o make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord--and they did it better than 
anyone has succeeded in doing since. 


Jesus: 


music. 


Introduction by Sir Thomas 


I doubt if manis 
very 


quarrel mu 


people will want to 

ch with either the 
interpretation or the performance on 
new recording. In his introduc- 
talk Sir Thomas explains his 
using choirs of varying 
sizes to suit the requirements of the 
choruses; on the succeeding sides it 
that he acted 


t} 
tine 
tory 


reasons fol 


becomes obvious has 
Wisely 

Of the soloists, I like Miss Thomas 
and admired Mr. Nash most. 
Thomas sings her arias—espe- 
the deeply emotional ones like 
Was and ‘“‘He Shall 
Feed His with genuine feel- 
ing and magnificent dramatic effect 
Mr. Nash is a fine tenor with amaz 
ing technical facility and admirable 
control. His effective range extends 
from the quiet pathos of “Thy Rebuke 
Hath Broken His Heart” to the mili- 
tant clamor of “Thou Shalt Break 
ieee 


best 

Miss 
cially 
“He Despised” 


Flock” 








Them”, although his relatively light 
voice is better suited to the first than 
the second. His treatment of the re 
citatives is especially impressive 

Mr. Antony is a competent but, | 
think, not inspired, bass. He has, of 
course, by far the most difficult and 
thankless role; his arias are full of 
the most vulgar and florid passages 
in the whole work, music that seems 
wholly unsuited in form and style to 
the low voice. I should like to heat 
any bass who could make the subte1 
ranean rumblings of “Why Do the 
Nations tage So Furiously To 
gether?” sound like good music! 

Miss Suddaby is unquestionably a 
most expert singer but there is some 
thing cold and thin her 
and something curiously unfeeling 
about her interpretation. She has that 
sort of “purity” in her singing that is 
so often found in the voices of 
sopranos and which is apt to 
so unpleasantly antiseptic. This qua 
ity is especially apparent in “I know 
That My Redeemer Liveth”, the 
important of the soprano arias. 


ibout 


volce 


f boy 


sound 


most 


Generally speaking, however, ther 
is a feeling of intelligence and good 
musicianship about the whole per 


formance: no obvious striving for 
colossal effects. no over-sentimental 
izing, no helter-skelter tempi, but a 


profound respect for the work of God 


27 





and Mr. Handel 
The recording is 
performance 
markably free f1 
with only a 
in the fortissimo choral passages. The 
have worked out 
with very great care, a difficult job 
| monitoring, 
the 
yume of 
‘lligently 


upper register of the fre 


appropriate to the 
clear, resonant, re 
om surface noise and 
suggestion of break-down 


record breaks been 


in so large a work; the 


igain a tricky business because of 
tremendous variation In v¢ 
sound, has been handled int 
ind the i 
quency band has been given unusual, 


and commendable empnasIis 












tf all leading dru 


Shas 


tx eV sical w ks b th 23 
Vear-oia I ito ‘omposel and 
pianist, H Somers, will have 
the yremiere ing a Dominion 
ide broadcast devoted to Somers’ 
music 0 Nov ) 10 t S00 p.m 
iS ot ¢ ( Wednesda\ 
N oT p y IS | l ATT 
Geoffrey Wad dure 
the string orchestra in “North Coun 
try,” a 12-minute worl O 10ve 
nents which th ompose ( pletea 
S ynit S TY s him SEIT vill he 
ileard as pianist, w lorrey Ker 
I it Violinis I ne firs per 
rey ‘ f S tly \ te 
Rhapsod {o V 1 P 
° 
SSRR RB eee eee 
SRG RE ain at ce 
mH 
A Ball 
~~ 7 
SCAN D/ 
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SHADE TR 


For Fall Planting 





MOUNTAIN ASH 


CHINESE ELM 


AMERICAN ELM 


NORWAY MAPLE 


EUROPEAN LINDEN 
RED OAK 


Each 
$2.00 


2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
1.590 
2.50 
3.25 
4.00 
2.75 
2.50 


5-6 ft. 
6-8 ft. 
6-8 ft. 
8-10 ft. 
6-8 ft. 
8-10 ft. 
6-8 ft. 
8-10 ft. 
6-8 ft. 
6-8 ft. 





HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5, Ont. 
NURSERIES: Sheridan and Clarkson, Ontario. 


SALES STATIONS: 1186 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont 


5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT November 6, 1948 
Nov‘ 
° ie ‘ . : . — 
ie CONCERNING FOOD Peach Cream Pie (9” Shell) addition, Turn into prepared cake and cook until the top is } htly TH 
4" ; pan and bake in oven 350°F for 55- browned. Ol 
oat ; 2-2/3 cups milk 60 minutes. Remove and let stand 10 When the last baking dish is vash 
% . g / < y 2'2 tbsp, cornstarch minutes while preparing the topping. ed and put away, Nancy makes » fey 
a ~ ~ . 2 tbsp. flour . _— crisp remarks about some ,; ' 
ph w alure a Vv Is | or N ari¢ Vv Mi, om salt Cocoanut Topping slightly overweight members 
~ 2 3 cup granulated sugar 5 tbsp. brown sugar family not needing all this fooq 
S e By MARJIORIE THOMPSON FLINI 3 egg yolks 2 tbsp, butter However, you counter this | pe litely 
¥ 1 tbsp. butter 2 tbsp. cream with the observation that it is ostly 
BS. 1's tsp. almond extract 1, cup shredded cocoanut her friends who seem to consu the 
st, Heat 2 cups milk in double boiler. Cook the above ingredients for 3 cake, pie and tarts with much pre 
; ()' course Saturday morning isn’t ture) into mixing bowl and add the Mix cornstarch, flour, salt and sugar. minutes and spread evenly over top ciation and gusto. And there t! cop. 
e necessarily the time you choose boiling water Beat until creamy and Combine with remaining 2/3 cups of of cake. Place in oven under broiler versation ends. A? 
* : to do the week-end food preparatior cool Sift togethe flour, baking milk, Add to hot mille and cook Stit- Gamma nantes sea 
. but if you happen to have a teen-age powder and salt and stir into liquid ring constantly until mixture is 7 some 
laughter about the house you uld shortening until it forms a smooth thickened. Continue cooking 15 min- alleg 
very well make use of some of he pa Cover and chill in refrigerator — utes stirring occasionally. Add part of lies 
‘ exuberant energ. IL this: is. St to 1 how Roll out on floured hot mixture to slightly beaten egg want 
no d a she W sive fort Viti tne ard, yolks, blend and return to remaining gene! 
ASE-O1a ¢ his pastry is easy to handle since mixture in double boiler. Cook 2 min char 
, othe 1S \ water is combined thoroughly — utes. Remove from heat and add but No 
ever, with an eye to the future, you with the fat and flour. It produces ter. Cool and add almond extract. more 
ae Sey oe eee ee eee eres t “short” rather than flaky type of When thoroughly cooled pour into than 
sne 1S mo 1€ €X pastry You intend to make butter baked pie shell (cooled) and place 7 a 
es ees rts, an apple pie (2 crust) and a peach halves, cavity side up, using 
wi S ie shell for peach cream pie with one peach in the centre and one for ( 
;. nount of pastry. While it is each cut of pie (6). When ready to 
‘ Sow ? . Nancy cooks the dates for the — serve fill peach cavities with whipped 
hand (the next Junior miss beh if Queen Elizabeth cake while you as cream and garnish with a cherry. 
to a Music less s start the wo kK semble the ingredients for the butter Note: Store 3 leftover egg whites in 
rolling by Sser ngredients tart covered jar in refrigerator and use 
whl : when needed for a fruit whip or nut be 
disposed o! Butter Tarts macaroons. 
_Having accomplished this | start While the oven is cooling to 350°F 
Nancy (you ssistant) making the 1 3 cup butte you line up the ingredients for the 
pastry and if this is 1 first expe! cup light corn syrup cake. 
lence you Make It DY tne Val cup brown sugal ‘ ‘ 
method. Here is t cipe 2/3 cup raisins Queen Elizabeth Cake 
‘ » tsp. nutmeg '; cup shortening 
Hot Water Pastry tsp vanilla 1 tsp. vanilla 
cine aimamri ines: 40 Ba ' ; tsp. salt — ee —— @ The very fine and elaborate silver tea caddy shown 3 HA 
" —e ar ee ! oo of Dec 7 
: ied : os as 4 ‘% re cipe for Hot Water Pastry 4 cue sifted pastry flour above is one of a set of three made by Daniel Smith and 
ay. Seale ake Te ee ee ee Pao '2 tsp. baking powder - Robert Sharp of London in 1768, at the height of English 4! 
S} MANNII INN Cle Aes OULTEI la < ne rem< ) 1 . akiry ws 
l tsp. Salt | ingredients except the on Mix vy, a — — rococo. This style was popular in England for only about 
; Measure shortening ym tem} thoroughly. Let mixture cool and 1 cup dates, cut up ten years. Photo courtesy of Royal Ontario Museum. a 
= dd the egg slightly beaten. 1 cup boiling water 
‘ = : ere fluted tart Uns The dates and water are cooked un- 
ee re re ; saa bole ot pastry til soft (there should be 1 1/3 cups 
- hickness. Pout re and gate mixture) and allowed to cool be 
ee sheet Bake oan low fore the cake is combined. 
ee ee ee ae Grease and line with wax paper an 
‘ —— are es or until aad past’y 1S g x 8 x 2 inch cake pan and grease 
= sige edges with a pointed scain. Sift dry ingredients together 
7 knife when baked and allow to stand and set aside until needed. Cream 
i 10 minutes before removing from the — chortening, add vanilla and sugar and 
\ ¥ 4% cream thoroughly. Add beaten egg 
te: This recipe produces a syrupy and blend well. Add sifted dry in 
but if you desire a more solid gyedients alternately with date mix 
type use 2 eggs well beaten in place ture folding in thoroughly after each 
he 1 egg slightly beaten in the » 
Vv p . 
While the oven is hot you bake the 
shell for the peach cream pie and e e 
| or If it Tastes Good with Ch 
f unbaked in § as es oOo WI CeCSC eee 
food com 
he oven 
IT TASTES BETTER 
with "SNA 
ee 
‘ 
‘e 
t . 
? 
, 
‘ 
4, 
te 
i 
: ; Here's the “eatin’est’” cheese you 
= , ever tried! Spread Ingersoll Snappy on bread 
‘on NOGRAM _ or crackers ... team it up with apple pie... 
haa Ore oe eee revel in the tongue-tingling nip of a blend of 
delicious old cheddar. Plain or pimiento. 
te THE Monocram GLASS COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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nly OTH) R PAGE expressed this belief quite clearly in| with one another. How far they suc- garded as of primary importance” 
the Eighteenth Century: ceeded each must judge for himself (It is specially significant in this 
ash “Whence but from heaven could At least the Bishops of the Anglican statement that the teachings of 
i All . [ T d » men. unskilled in arts, Communion have stated quite clear- science, which for so long had been 
ae | M In several ages born, in several ly where they now stand on the main regarded as antagonistic to religion, 
the ' 4 /egory r. /S€ an csuse parts, issue. One of the Reports (on “The are now interpreted as God’s new 
a Weave such agreeing truths? and Doctrine of God”) drawn up at the “revelation” to mankind.) 
stl By CANON H. P. PLUMPTRE how, or why Lambeth Conference of 1930, reads One group alone the British Israel 
th, Should all conspire to cheat us as follows: . ites, clings in principle and in prac 
: with a lie?” “Certain sciences, whose’ boun tice to the allegorical method. But the 
si It may well have seemed an almost daries were for generations indetei historian of today treats them with 
ag L EGORY”, derived from two and modern, are linked together by impossible problem to maintain the minate, have in recent times united scant consideration. Toynbee, for in 
il \ eek words, means “saying Aesop’s Fables and Bunyan’s Pil- “agreeing truths’ as between many to give us a consentient view of the stance, after exposing the fallacy of 
ome: ing else”. And that is what grim’s Progress. Several of our passages of the Old and New Testa- process by which the world as we certain claims to racial superiority, 
alieg. y does. Behind the story itself Lord's parables fall into the same ments. But ° allegorical ingenuity know it has come into being. From and illustrating as one such “the 
lies. mething which the writer category. could perform wonders of exegesis. this view has emerged an account of Nordic man the idol of the Teu- 
want. to impress upon his readers, But “the corruption of the best and the task was performed to the the order of creation upon which all tonic market-place”, adds “The Brit 
gene: ily of a moral or religious is the worst’. Allegory has been general satistaction of the Protestant instructed opinion is now agreed ish Israelite doctrine is a theory of 
chara ier parodied and degraded by misuse. “ommunity. Physics and astronomy. geology and the same type, using different te 
No form of literature has been This spurious type of allegory is to The advance of physical science, biology, anthropology and archae minology and supporting imaginary 
more popular or of longer duration be found when men of a later genera- igain, in the Nineteenth Century ology, unite to give us a description history with quaint theology”’ 
than llegory. The centuries, ancient tion impose meanings upon earlier specially the teachings of Lyell of the ordered sequence of creation Thus, with the spread of education 
— - © writings which by no stretch of geology) and of Darwin (biology) In view of this revelation, for such and the ever-deepening sense of lite 
imagination could have been in the seemed to show large gaps of differ it truly is, the popular interpretation ry responsibility, the long popula 
( ake + Jeremest minds of the original authors. ence between the traditional story of of the Biblical account of creation yractice rf ead k modern 
~ 1 GN This was done sometimes to creation and the new evolutionary cannot be accepted literally: and it ideas into ancier \ 7S seems 
_forhuon Ljrorguer “whitewash” those earlier writers theory. But again the allegorists must be remembered that in great doomed to extinction. Science Knows 
who seemed to have written what ceme to the rescue, bringing the two ages of constructive theology such nothing of it, and it is rapidly losing 
was untrue or unworthy; but much as literal interpretation was not re ground in religior 
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more frequently to give a fictitious 
authority to later ideas. In this way, 
for instance, Greek philosophers, 
specially the Stoics, allegorized cer- 
tain parts of Homer, who was 
thought to have attributed to the 
gods actions unworthy of deity: and 
by the same process they secured the 
authority of a great name for their 
own later philosophy. 

Philo. a Jewish writer in the time 
of Christ. followed their example, 
and did the same thing to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, thinking thereby to get 
rid of some of the immoralities and 


anthropomorphisms of the earlier 
chapters of Genesis, and to bring 
their teaching into closer relation 


with Greek thought. 

Early Christian writers, who were 
conscious of the same. difficulties, 
employed the same process and ex- 
tended it much further. All the great 
Fathers of the Church were enthusi- 
astic allegorists: it seemed that these 
hidden meanings of Scripture be 
tokened a higher degree of inspira 
tion than was to be found in the bare 
historic narrative. 

It was in fact believed for a thou 
sand years before the Reformation 
that texts of the Bible were capable 
of a fourfold interpretation the 
literal, the moral, the analogical and 
the allegorical. And of these four, 
contrary to what we might expect, 
the allegorical was regarded as the 
one of primary importance, 

One illustration will suffice to 
show how pernicious the system 
might be. 

In the familiar Gospel parable of 
“the Marriage of the King’s Son”, 
when the guests were slow in arriy 
ing, the King is reported to have 
said to the servants, “Go out into 
the highways and hedges and com 
pel them to come in that my house 
may be filled’. (For it was a matter 
of honor to have a housetul on all 


such occasions.) But the great St 
Augustine who, as_ Fisher says. 


“Moulded the theology of the Church 
for a thousand years”, applied the 
word “compel” to the Church in rela- 
tion to heretics, and thereby justified 
the policy of persecution; inflicting 
thereby a grievous stain upon the 
story of the Church, and causing one 
of the great tragedies of history 
The recovery of the Greek spirit, 


sé 


however, at the time of the Renais 
sance and its aftermath the Refor 
mation, largely abolished this artifi 


cial method of interpretation, and 
made the Bible an intelligible book 


rather than a cross-word puzzle. Colet 
of Oxford, who had studied in Italy 
towards the end of the Fifteenth 
Century, amazed his audiences on his 
return by treating the Epistles of St 
Paul as letters dealing with practical 
problems, and not merely as proot 
texts authorizing current beliefs and 
practices; and Erasmus, the leading 
scholar of Europe, carried on the 
process of enlightenment by compos 


ing a Paraphrase of the New Testa 
ment which, though written in Latin, 
was in the hands of the clergy and 


showed them what each verse reall 
meant. 

But the allegorists still had a 
before them 

The theory of the Protestants was 
that the Bible, being an_ inspired 
book, must be self-consistent in all 
its parts with complete identity of 
the truths taught. The poet Cowpe: 


task 
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accounts into some sort of harmony 
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Ottawa Government Helps 
Our Capital Boom 


By CLARENCE BARBER 


By a variety olf measures the 
Dominion vovernment has aided 
the present capital boom in 
Canada. Investment in build- 
ings, factory equipment. and in- 
ventories is at record levels. 
Clarence Barber. Assistant 
Protfessor — ol Economics in 
Hamilton's MeMaster Univer- 
sitv, argues that the vovernment 
must take part ol the blame for 
the present high price level, for 
it has aided the capital program 
that is the major driving force 
behind our inflation. But some 
credit is due Ottawa. too. for 
any long run raising of the 
standard olf living due to the 
permanent increase in our pro- 


ductive equipment. 
YINCE the end of the war the Do- 
“~ minion government has been ac 
tively encouraging capital expendi- 
tures. A wide range of measures in 
troduced at that time have given 
business men an incentive to spend 
more On capital goods; the result has 


been a record level of capital spend 


ing. In 1947 almost 22 per cent of 
our total production went into capital 
goods new factories, machinery, 
houses, hospitals. schools and busi 


ness inventories 
But another result has been a rapid 


rise In the cost of living as incomes 


earned in the production of these 
capital goods compete for the avail 
able supply of consumer goods. Al 


though the capital boom may take us 
through the period of high prices 
more quickly, prices will go higher in 
the process and after the boom is 
over Canada may face a severe reces 
sion. , 

These plans for encouraging capital 
spending originated back in 1944 and 
1945 when most of the experts were 
predicting a major recession during 
the reconversion period. The process 
of changing over from wartime to 
peacetime production, it was argued 
would lead to widespread unemploy 
ment and loss of income. If capital 
expenditures could be kept up during 
this period the depression would _ bs 


ie@SS severe 






But the government has continued 
with its program long after it becan 
evident that no major reconversion 
unemployment vould develop It 
has given its tacit approva th 
present boom 
First Steps 

The special Provisions for depreclia 
10n Introduced in Novembe1 1944 
was one of the first steps In this pro 
graly r ipproved Capita rojects 
business firms were allowed to charge 
lepreciation for taxation p irposes at 

ughly double the normal rates. I 
1 period when tax rates are gradua 
leclining from their wartime fc 
this has been a substantial encourags 
ment to capital spending Business 
men have taken advantage 
i large scale A specClal analysis 
expenditures under the act shows 
tnat projects involving $1.4 billior 
had been approved up to the end of 
March $1, 1947 These provisions 
have affected prices in two ways. Be 
side being an incentive for capita 
spending, they lead directly to price 
increases as business firms 
prices to cover the added iepreciatior 
charge 

Then, in 1945 in the spe il budg 
at the war's end the fe 
ment remove 
sales tax om 0 yu 
terials and industrial machine 
similar tax yncess was i 


consumer goods About the 

time the government made a furt}! 

reduction in the long term rate of i 

terest to bring it to the lowest level 
record An index of long term 
vernment bond yields in early 1946 

stood at about 8490 compared vith 


101.8 in 1939 and 141.3 in 1929. This 
low interest rate policy has made it 
an extremely favorable time for new 
investment Early in the present 
year the government allowed a small 
rise in interest rates but even yet 
rates are lower than before the war. 

Another way in which the govern- 
ment policy has favored capital in 
vestment is by the retention of price 
controls on iron and steel, which are 
basic materials to a wide range of 
capital goods. This has helped to 
keep down the cost of new plants and 
machinery If these controls had 
been removed more capital projects 
would have been shelved, choked off 
by rising costs. 

Even in its program of import re- 
strictions and excise taxes, introduced 
last November, the federal govern- 
ment was extremely lenient towards 
capital spending. <A 25 per cent ex- 
cise tax was placed on a wide range 
of durable consumer goods, but no 
similar tax was placed on machinery 
or farm implements. Although there 
may have been many sound reasons 
for adopting this policy the effect was 
to discriminate against consumer 
spending in favor of capital spending. 
Some restrictions have been placed 
on the import of capital goods (com- 
mercial vehicles were cut off entire- 
ly), but the overall effect has been 
small. Our imports of machinery 
and farm implements are higher than 
a year ago, during the first six 
months of 1948 they amounted to 18.5 
per cent of all our imports from the 
United States. 


ye! 


House Building 


Finally, the Ottawa government 
has introduced provisions, chiefly of a 
financial nature, to encourage the 
building of new houses. Apparently 
these have been quite effective for 
residential construction in 1948 has 
risen sharply above last year’s level. 
Contracts for residential construction 
juring the first eight months of the 
current year have almost doubled and 
predictions have been made that as 
iny as 90,000 dwelling units will be 

npleted this year 

All of these incentives to capital 
pending, and their combined effect 
must be fairly substantial. are ex- 
tremely favorable to rising prices. 
Not only do these spending forces 
serve to bid up prices directly, but 

support and maintain the 
higher price level which comes from 
the wage-price spiral and the rise in 
prices. The situation is some- 
what comparable to that which oc: 
curred during the war except that 
private capital spending has largely 


laced government war expendi 
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This difference is of some import 
ince for it is a guarantee that our 
form of inflation will never get com- 
pletely out of hand. All the exam 
ples of extreme inflation such as those 
1 occurred after the first and sec- 
nd World Wars in a number of 
European countries and is currently 
curring in China are inflations 
wher the driving force has been 

rnment expenditures. I Know of 
instance where an extreme infla 
tior f prices has occurred because 


f an excess of private capital expen 


es 
The reason for this is two-fold 
As prices rise business men. defer 


h capital spending until a time 
vhen costs are more favorable. They 
lislike being burdened with capital 


vestment incurred at inflated prices 
bs 


Governments in such circumstances 
| necessary to mntinue thei 
pending. Being politically unable or 
Willing to raise taxes sufficiently to 
neet their expenditures out of cur 


rent income, they resort to the crea 
on of new money either directly or 
through additional bank loans. In 
iddition, heavy capital spending rap 
diy builds up our stock of productive 
equipment; this increases the flow 
f goods coming onto the market and 


Semmes cae ae 


contributes directly to the end of high 
prices. 

By encouraging a high level of 
capital spending the federal govern 
ment has chosen the quickest course 
through the period of high prices. 
Although prices may go higher while 
our capital boom is in progress, the 
end will come more quickly than if 
a lower rate of capital spending had 
been favored. 

But there may be some dangers in 
this. Some of the excess of capital 
spending now may be at the expense 
of too little later on. If a country 
builds up its stock of new factories 
and machinery very rapidly over the 
course of a few years it may find a 
little later that private capital spend- 
ing isn’t high enough to maintain em- 
ployment at a high level. The govern- 
ment has some weapons to offset this, 
for it has deliberately kept its own 
public works expenditure at a low 
level throughout this period (an ex- 
ception is the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, where very large purchases of 
new rolling stock have been approv- 
ed). It will be able to take up some 
of the slack when private spending 
falls off 


I Hect On Prices 


A disadvantage of this capital 
boom is the effects it may have on 
the long run price level. The higher 
prices go now the higher they are 
likely to remain. This proved true 
after World War I. Even after the 
sharp drop in prices in 1921 price 
levels in the “twenties” remained 
about 50 per cent higher than they 
had been before the war. And it will 
likely be true again. 

Prices will never go back to their 
1939 level. But they would have sta- 
bilized at a lower level if they had 
been held in check during the present 
shortage. A lower volume of capital 
spending would have helped to avoid 
the present price rise. The lower 
prices, in turn, would have meant 
less loss in purchasing power for the 
people’s wartime savings. The real 
value of these savings is rapidly 
dwindling away, whereas at lower 
prices they would have meant more 
spending power and less danger of 
unemployment over a number of 
years. 

It is possible, of course, that a ma- 
jor recession may be avoided. Capitai 
spending may slow up and _ settle 
down at a slightly lower but more 
stable level. If this should prove true 
Canadians would derive the benefit of 
these additions to capital in the form 
of a higher standard of living. 

Nevertheless the government's pro- 
gram of encouraging capital expendi. 
ture is hard to justify. 


Need For Capital 


When the war ended there were 
many reasons for expecting a large 
volume of capital expenditures. In 
dustry had spent very little for nev 
factories and machinery all through 
the thirties. During the war some 
industries were able to build new 
piants, but many non-war industries 
were not. In addition to the plants 
1equired to replace those which had 
worn out or become obsolete during 
the thirties, many more were needed 
tu meet today’s demands. 

3y these various measures, double 
cepreciation, low interest rates, re- 
duced taxes and price control on iron 
and steel, the federal government has 
dcne much to foster the capital boom 
ihat now exists. It must take pari of 
the blame for the higher prices now 
and for the depression that may fol- 
low. It may take some of the credit 
if the long run result is a higher 
standard of living. 





| THE BUSINESS ANGLE 

| The Business Angle 
which customarily ap- 
| pears in this space, will 
be resumed on Mr. Rich- 
ards’ return from vacation. 
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Rural Trend To Larger Schools 
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The contrast between the educational facilities provided by city and 
rural areas is rapidly lessening. In 1943, four-fifths of Canadian schools 
were too small to be educationally satislactory. Today the movement to- 
wards larger school units is growing in nearly every province. One oi first 





provinces to centralize school authority, Alberta amended the School 
Act in 1936 to provide for school divisions, each made up ol 66 to *! 
school districts. The 56 now in operation were made up of 3,515 naller 
units. With centralized schools built, mostly 3 to 10 rooms in siz chil- 
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dren travel daily in divisional vans (top picture). Larger s¢ poem :) 


allord special equipment, like these in Manitoba (pictures 2 «™ 


vet ; <a eration 
There are, of course, a large number of one-room schools still in operat" 
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Dollar Difficulty Decreased 
By Middle East Oil 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 





about $13,000 million. 

The biggest factor in the world oil 
position is the transformation of the 
United States from the leading ex- 
porter to a net importer of oil. De- 
velopments in the oil-bearing regions 
have to be viewed in the light of this 
change. The rapid extension of the 
U.S. combines into the Middle East 
area is one sign of the inadequacy of 
America’s own supplies; and the am 
bitious projects for raising output in 
the Western Hemisphere, associated 
with the above-mentioned Royal 
Dutch-Shell financing, is evidence of 
the need, at least on the short term, 
to develop supplies near to the big 
gest consuming market. 

It is estimated that when the 
greatly-expanded sales are being 
made by Royal Dutch-Shell in the 
United States and Canada Europe’s 
dollar deficit will assume a different 
complexion. It may be recalled that 
Sir Stafford Cripps specifically men- 


Th steadily mounting demand 
for oil, particularly in the United 
Staies, May mean an casing of 
the dollar problem of Western 
Europe and the sterling area. 
The centre of world oil produc- 
tioe is likely to be the Middle 
East. 
he biggest factor in the 
world oil picture is the United 
Staies changing from an export- 
, er ‘oO an importer of oil. This, 
combined with new discoveries 
in the Middle East. vives some 
assurance that U.S. dollars will 
continue to be available. 


London. 
HE BUSINESS world’s imagina- 
tion was stirred recently by the 
announcement that the Royal Dutch- 
Shell oil group had negotiated with 





US. and Canadian insurance com- : 
panies the largest commercial loan tioned earnings from oil in reviewing 
in the history of the New York the improvement in Britain’s balance 
and [J market. The sum involved was $250 Of payments in the first half of 1948 
hools million, and it happened not many ; 
ni to. months after a loan of $270 million [ook Vo Middle East 
1 first had been raised by the group in Lon- 


World oil in But it is to the Middle East 
that the sterling area and Western 
Europe are looking for the big con 
tribution which oil seems destined io 
make towards a solution of the long- 
term dollar problem. In this non- 
only the growing use of oil in world dollar area the bulk of the world’s 
industry but also the dollar problem, untapped oil reserves are believed to 
and With it the Marshall Plan. lie. As American consumption ex 


don and Amsterdam. 
terests are still developing in a very 
big way, and financing their develop- 
ment on an international scale. 

The background to these huge 
deals is interesting. It involves not 


It is a commonplace that the de pands from levels already incom- 
mand for oil is on a secularly rising parably higher than those of any 


other nation, while one after another 
of America’s oilwells runs dry, dollar 
expenditure on oil is likely to become 


trend. Other commodities may boom 
and slump, but production of oil, 
with only minor setbacks, goes ever 


higher. The proportion of the world’s an immensely important factor in 
energy produced by oil and natural the international balance of pay 


gas has been calculated at 7's per ments. 

cent for 1913, 25%4 per cent for 1938, Not many years ago even the ex 
3042 per cent for 1947. Roughly  perts might have said that if the tide 
speaking, oil accounts for a third of of payments turned thus against 
the world’s industrial energy. America the change could only be 
The Standard Oil Company’s chair- temporary, because oilwells were a 
man, Mir. Frank Abrams, said recent- rapidly-wasting asset and before long 
ly that the daily rate of world oil the supplies would not be available 
consumption was expected to. in- to meet the demand. Subsequent ex 
crease from 912 million barrels in ploration has established the fact 
1947 10 12 million barrels by 1952. that enormous quantities of oil still 
The |.development program - for exist under the surface of the earth, 
that 5-year period, he said, would cost sufficient to meet even the expanding 
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Lk conomic Cooperation Administra- 
tor Paul Hoffman’s job will be eased 
if oil dollars come from U.S.A. 


demand for decades or centuries. It 
car be imagined that, at some un 
predictable time before reserves of 
oil are exhausted, the demand will be 
waning rapidly as some new means 
ot power, most likely atomic energy, 








Here's the Answer to 
Your Pumping Problems 


For practically every industrial pumping problem there 
is a “Canadian Buffalo” Centrifugal Pump — designed, 


built and tested to the most exactine standards of en- 


vineering. For over 40 vears 


have been enthusiastically endorsed for their efliciency 


and performance by all branches of Canadian industry. 


Shown on this page are a few of our interesting bulletins. 
each of which contains complete illustrations. specitiea- 
tions and applications of “Canadian Buffalo” Centrifugal 
Pumps for specific requirements. \ letter from vou giving 
afew details of your particular pumping needs will bring 


you those bulletins of interest to you—without obligation, 


of course. 


CANADA PUMPS 


LIMITED 


“Canadian Buffalo” Pumps 


replaces oil. 

In the meantime, the trend of oil 
production, almost all over the wortd, 
is upward. Even in the United States 
there has been a marked expansion 
of output compared with 1947, so that 
America’s deteriorating supply posi 
tion is strictly relative to demand 
The shortage of oil in recent years 

reflected in a persistent rise in 
prices until recently has been due to 
lack of refining equipment and 
tankers. Both these obstructions are 
being eased, the increase in tankei 
tonnage having been specially not 
able of late The curtailment of 
crude production to allow for con 
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gestion at the refineries and shipping 
now than a 
few months ago even. All in all, it 
seems likely that production of oil 
in 1948 will be 15-20 per cent above 
the all-time peak of 1947 

On the demand side the position is 
more difficult to assess. In present 
uncertain conditions rapid variations 
in U.S. demand are possible, and the 
effect of E.R.P. on Europe’s consump- 
tion, at present incalculable, may 


centres is less serious 


change the appearance of the mark- 
et. Prices are probably around their 
top post-war levels now, but they will 


slide back for 


not necessarily some 


time 








READY TO SERVE YOU... 


With professional skill in the 
following capacities — 


e Executor and Trustee 

e Transfer Agent and Registrar 

e Real Estate Management 
Sales and Rentals 

e Investment Management 

e Collection Agent 

e Savings Department 


CHARTERED TRUST 


EXECUTOR 
34 King Street W., Toronto, WA 7681 - 






COMPANY 
388 St. James St. W., Montreal, HA 5166 
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Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
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TWO THINGS 
To Think About... 


THERE ARE TWO THINGS to think about in considering an 
investment. One its the security itself — its safety, the income it 
yields, its marketability. The second is your own position. A man 
of thirty has not the same investment needs as a man of sixty. 
A man who holds a large proportion of common stocks is not in 
the same position as a man who holds bonds 


In other words, it is not sufficient to know that a security is good 
in itself. It should also be suitable to your particular needs. We 
are always ready to assist investors in considering such questions 
and invite inquiries regardless of the amount involved. 


We offer the following securities as principals, subject to prio» 


dle and change in price: 
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THE MINES 





East Sullivan Expects To Attain 
Production Stage In January 


oo SULLIVAN MINES, in Bour- 
“+ lamaque township, northwestern 
Quebec, where satisfactory progress 
is being made in plant installation 
and underground preparation, ex- 
pects attainment of production in Jan- 
uary, 1949. One of the wartime “‘drill- 
hole” operations, the property has 
shaped up impressively, with an es- 
timated 11,000 to 12,000 tons of ore 
to the vertical foot on the 2nd (300) 
and 3rd (450) levels. Using the cal- 
culation of 11,000 tons there are 
proved reserves from 75 feet above 
the first level, which has had timited 
work, to the third level, or a vertical 
block of 375 feet, of 4,125,000 tons. 
The recent development on the 600- 
foot level has also been corroborative 
of depth continuity of ore deposition. 
Average grade of the tonnage proved 
to date is calculated at copper 2.2 per 
cent, zine 1.2 per cent, gold 0.02 ounce 
and silver 0.45 ounce per ton. The 
initial production rate is 2,000 tons 
daily, and the mining and milling 
plant now being installed is designed 
for expansion, and the extent of the 
orebodies are such that proving of 
depth continuity to the present low- 
est level at 1,050 feet should warrant 
a considerably higher milling rate. 
It is planned to produce copper and 
zine concentrates, which will be ship- 


ped to Noranda Mines for smelter 


treatment. 
° 

A delay has been experienced in 
delivery of the main hoists for ore 
hoisting at East Sullivan Mines, but 
a temporary hoist is being installed 
to ensure hoisting capacity of 1,600 
tons daily. The hoists which were 
scheduled for June may not be de- 
livered until December, and the regu- 
lar hoists should be in operation in 
the first quarter of 1949. The concrete 
headframe, 150 feet in height, was 
completed last month, while the 
primary crusher to be installed below 
the 900-foot level, should be in place 
shortly. The preparation of the mine 
for production is well advanced. All 
necessary lateral work has been com- 


pleted in the west orebody on the 
450-foot horizon and raises driven 
through to surface. Similar lateral 
work is completed in the east and 
central orebodies, and raises are be- 
ing driven. Stope preparation for 
production should be completed be- 
fore long, with an excess of 50,009 
tons on the surface ore dump. Mine 
development recently in the east ore- 
body on the 600-foot level is proving 
the depth continuity and augment- 
ing the ore reserves to a substantial 
degree. Structure and grade have 
been indicated by drilling to 750 feet 
depth or 150 feet below the level. 
Estimates are that East Sullivan 
Mines will have a recoverable value 
of $10.58! from a ton of ore on the 
basis of the present copper price of 
23.5 cents per pound, and 15 cents a 
pound for zine. This estimate is made 
on the expectation the company will 
receive only a third of the price for 
zine, which has been the experience 
of other mines with low grade zinc 
concentrates. Of the value of $10.58! 
per ton, copper will provide $9.306 
with zinc accounting for 72 cents. In 
view of the higher labor and mate- 
rial costs, total operating costs of 
$3.78 a ton are anticipated. while 
smelting and marketing will take an 
additional $1.65 a ton, giving total 
costs of $5.43 per ton, before write- 
offs and taxes. Hence, on a basis of 


2,000 tons a day, or 700,000 tons of 


ore a year, an operating profit of 
$3,608,500 is possible. The company is 
likely to be free from income taxes 
for a period of 3'2 years from in- 
ception of production, and with esti- 
mated write-offs for pre-development 
and depreciation of $500,000 a year. 
a net profit of 77 cents a share is fore- 
seen with copper at 23.5 cents, or 52 
cents with 20 cent copper. 

It was in May, 1944, East Sullivan 
Mines was incorporated, the property 
being located in a muskeg quagmire 
entirely by geophysical work and its 
importance indicated by diamond 
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Persistent Business Boom 


BY HARUSPEX 


PHRE LONG TERM NEW YORK AND CANADIAN MARKET TREND: 
Primary trend upward. Barring war, movement could extend well into 
1949, intermediate trend downward since the June-July high points to 
late September, with turnabout now being attempted. 


for three years following war's end 


I n ol 
| rprised economists and business men, many of whom anticipated a 
| 


wed World War I 


1 the period 


Factors of difference between 


following the first war are respon- 


ehanged course that business is following. These inelude 

of demand tov durable goods, distinet alteration in the 

or nature of the money supply, a relative shortage of raw 

erial lack Of Specuiative excesses, and the much greater degree to 
hich tederal government expenditures are a faetor in the national 
neon hears as to the business future, nevertheless, continue and, 


ilong witt tne troubled foreign 


stocK market DUOVAaNe\ Barring 


situation, have acted as a brake on 
ar, the market may throw off this 


influence in 1949 in favor of higher prices. 


Following reeession from June 


ubsequently advanced to around 

age Considering the rapiditv and 
around 190 is a supply area where 
June-July peaks, minor weakness 
} nade to penetrate suc ZOE 


into late September, the market has 
190 on the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
extent of the move and the faet that 
stocks traded for some weeks at the 
would seem in order before attempt 


DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


MAY JUNE JULY 
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1,100,000 
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You can’t realize those dream 
unless you begin to make then 
come true— NOW. Regula 
saving of small amounts en 
ables you to p/an your futur¢ 
Start by opening a Saving 
Account with Canada Perma 
nent. YOUR DEPOSITS 
EARN 2% INTEREST. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporatior 
Head Office: 
320 BAY ST., TORONTC 








J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 
C. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 


Chartered Accountant: 
Kirkland Lake 


Toronto 











BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 





YOTICE is hereby given that X 
distribution of TWENTY CENTS p 
share upon the paid-up Capital Stock t 
Institution has been declared for 
ending 30th October, 1948, payabk 
after MONDAY, the THIRD 
JANUARY, 1949, to Shareholders 
at close of business on 30th NOV! MBEE 
1948. 
By order of the Board, 
* GORDON R. BALL. 
Gene 
Montreal, 26th October, 1948 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 342 


AP is hereby given that 

LN DEND of TWENTY CEN 
> paid-up Capital $ 

Institution has been declared tor t 

juarter pay ible 1 nd after W > 

DAY, the FIRST day of DECEMBI 





* } 
to Share! iers off rd at clos 


on 30th October, 1948 
The Annual General Meetu 
Shareh ders will be hel Yat the H 


Street Wert, M 


119 St. James : 
MONDAY, the SIXTH day M 
BER next. 

The chair to be taken at 11.¢ lock 


A.M. 
By Order of the Board, 
GORDON R. BALL, 
General 


Montreal, 12th October, 1948 


THE SHAWINIGA: 
WATER AND POW 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby go °! 
that a dividend of fifty ©: "ts 
(50c) per share has been (e- 
clared on the Series “A” '"¢ 
Cumulative Redeemable ¢ tt 
ferred Shares of the Compe") 
for the quarter ending Dece 
ber 31, 1948, payable January 
2, 1949, to shareholders of Te 
cord December 2, 1948. 

By Order of the Board 

H. G. BUDDEN 
Secretary. 
Montreal, October 25, 1945 
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ee — 
drillit At the present time much 
inter lies in the new deep levels 
yd v ork on these will start next 


vear iter production is underway. 
tater’ Work, however, may be un- 
ywa on the 750-foot level before 
he of the year. The company 
has horized capital of 4,500,000 
shares of which 4,000,000 are issued. 
\n ag cement was made with Noran- 
ja M: es for final financing require- 
ments the company agreeing to pur- 
2,000,000 of bonds bearing in- 
rerest five per cent. Noranda Mines 
» granted an option on 200,- 


was 
| "0 st -res at $4 a share and, in addi- 
on, eives 2'2 shares for each $100 
nd a total of 50,000 shares for 

the t | bond issue. 

. 

Wi the declaration of a dividend 
f els cents per share for the final 
wal payable December 8. total 
fist tions for 1948, of Normetal 
\inin. Corporation, base metal pro- 
cel northwestern Quebec, will be 
26 Ce per share. Previous payments 
this Var were five cents on March 31 
June 30, and eight cents on Sep 
embe: 30. The company initiated 
vidend payments in 1946 when 10 
nts was paid, and in 1947 a similar 
fistri ion was made. Normetal’s 


s have been climbing steadily 
ir and for the first nine 
amounted to $1,060,000 or 28.2 
ents per share, as compared with net 
fit of $1,075,624 or 28.6 cents per 
oe share for the full 12 months of 1947. 
—— - 
| With widespread radioactive occur: 
rences located in exploration at 
Nicholson Mines. near Goldfields, on 
the north shore of Lake Athabaska, 
indications are that this property may 
level into Canada’s first new ura 


ke j ; 
al im ducer since the search for 
pee idioactive minerals was thrown open 

private interests. The results on 
a | 


No. 2 and 4 zones are considered 
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Board of Directors has declared 
lay the following dividend. 


Vo par value Common Stock 


yable December 31st, 1948 to 
lers of record at the close of 
{BEI siness on November 19th, 1948 


L. C. HASKELL, 


| 

| 

32. Interim, 35c. per share, | 
Secretary 


ntreal, October 22nd, 1948 


LO:\AW GROCETERIAS CO. 
AL LIMITED 
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ok Cons idated Press Limited 
DIVIDEND NO. 34 | 


iereby given that a quarterly 
16l, cents per share for the 

ing December 40th., 1948, 
eclared) on the Class “A” 

— me e¢ Company, payable on the 
oe January, 1949, fo share- 

ecord at the close of busi- 








! 
IENS Sth day of December, 1948. 
} t the Board, 

E. L. PATCHET, 

Treasurer. 
0 7 
a 1948 

| 
—_ 





TheRayal Bank of Canada 


VIDEND No. 245 
is hereby given that a 
1 ol twenty-tive cents per 
‘he paid-up capital stock 
has been declared for the 
h er and will be payable at 
‘thee ! its branches on and after 
le irst day of December 
: k re holders ot record at the 
S Octoh, Ness on the 30th day of 


By « I 
SY or { the Board. 


J JAMES MUIR 
General Manager. 


Mont 
“Atreal, Que., October 19, 1948, 
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very important, but a large amount of 
detailed work will be required to ae 
curately evaluate the possibilities of 
the showings. If underground devel- 
opment substantiates the surface re- 
sults officials foresee a milling oper 
ation of 75 to 100 tons daily at least, 
but that of course is still in the fu 
ture. Systematic sampling has shown 
a good commercial grade of uranium, 
as well as gold and platinum values 
The No. 4 zone has now indicated a 
length of 1,100 feet apparently con 
sisting of a series of lenses. Previous 
sampling detailed a length of 175 feet 
averaging 1.71 per cent uranium 
oxide and 0.15 9z. gold across a width 
of three feet. A short tunnel under 
neath this section exposed a length of 
19 feet which averaged 1.18 per cent 
uranium oxide and 0.33 oz. gold. A 
second shoot, 100 feet long, has now 
been exposed. First sampling of the 
No. 2 zone showed a length of 140 
feet averaging 0.50 per cent uranium 
oxide and a cut grade of 0.60 0z. gold 
across a width of three feet, and t 
shoot has now been exposed for an 
additional 100 feet. New financing ai 
rangements are designed to provide 
the company with a total of $670,000, 
and plans are being made to bring in 
mining equipment to get shaft sink 
ing started next spring. Shares of the 
company have been unusually active 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange and 
recently skyrocketed to a high of 
$1.23. The low price for the shares 
this vear was four cents 


} 
(nis 


Increased production and earnings 
is reported by Chesterville Mines foi 
the first nine months of the current 
year. Output was valued at $990,321 
from the milling of 232.498 tons of 
ore, an average of $4.26 a ton. Esti 
mated operating profit for the period 
xefore write-offs was $244,299. and 
government cost-aid is not included 
In the like period last year production 
was $877,571 from 222,045 tons, o1 
$3.95 a ton, and operating profit $163, 
213. In the three months ende 


B 


September 30, 1948, the company mill 


ed 77,548 tons for output of $333.474, 
an average recovery of $4.30. The 


estimated operating profit tor 
third quarter Was $78,508. 
Net profit of $883,798, or 16.07 cents 


TQ 
J, 


per share, as compared with $908,2 


or 16.51 cents in the previous year, Is 
shown by Wright-Hargreaves Mines 


for the 12 months ended August 31 
Dividends of 16 cents a share wert 
the same as the vear before. Net 
working capital declined slightly. at 
$4,906,770. as against $4,943,544. T! 
mill treated 181,439 tons of ore 
average of 495.7 tons daily, for gross 
production of $3,012,381, or $16.60 pr 
ton. Operating and general costs we 
equal to $10.227 per ton as compared 
with $9.70 for the previous year, while 
total charges were $12,086 as against 
$11,941. Of considerable in 
the annual report is the confirma 
of reports that further information 
has been secured on the deep or 
the north of the main break by 
holes from new crosscuts at 6.900 feet 
and deeper. E. L. Miller, president 
states that pilot drilling ahead of the 
crosscut at the 7,200-foot level has en 
countered a showing carrying values 
well above the mine grade in cha 
acteristic quartz and porphyry, which 
may bear important relation to the 
deep level work. At the close of the 
fiscal year crosscuts at the new 6,600, 
6,900, and 7,200-foot horizons had no 


nteres 


yet reached the area in which good 
values were encountered in dee} 
mond drilling north of the ma 
Zones some vears ago 


Exceptionalls high mill head 
($7.20 per ton) and a decline in tot 
operating costs permitted Stadacona 
Mines to maintain production and op 
eration profit at satisfactory levels In 
the third quarter. A loss In tonnage 
was due to major repairs, replace 
ments and new installations during 
the period Gross production was 
$216,376, equal to $6.93 per ton, Oper 
ating costs amounted to $164,257, or 
$5.26 per ton, leaving an operating 
profit of $50,380, as against $99,092 
Operating pro 


in the second quarte! 
of the 


fit for the first nine months 
vear totalled $142,733. Broken ore 
stand at 76,000 tons suf 


re 
serves now 
ficient for seven-months milling 


West Amulet Mines has arranged a 
deal with Freeport (Sulphur) Explor 
ation of New York and Texas follow 
ing extensive examination ¢ nd relog 
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Bridge River Harnessed 








On October 23rd, 1948 the tremendous potential hvdro- 


electric power of Bridge River, B.C. was harnessed when the 





first of three 62.000 h.p. generating inits commie need ODE! 


t 






ation. The second and third units are under constructio1 





and scheduled to come into production in 1949. Potential 





capacity is 600,000 h.p. 










The proceeds of this new issue will be used to meet in part 







the expenditures re quired in th« ( ompany *s ce Ve lopi el 
Bee. 5e ] 

programme which ts described in the prospectus, a I 

Which will be forwarded glad! ipon request 






We offer as prin ipals, the new ssue of 


British Columbia Electric Company Limited 


43,% Cumulative Redeemable Preferred Shares 
Price: $100 per share to yield 4.75% 
Earnings available for dividends for the ten vears and two 


months ended August 31st, 1948 averaged 3.15 times annual 


dividends on the Company's preferred shares including this 
issue, and earnings in the current vear are increasing 


Mail or telephone enquiries receive prompt attention, 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
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ging o- the former company’s core. | 
The option agreement is on a profit 
basis and will leave the West Amulet 
treasury position intact as no stock is 
being taken down even to the produc 
tion stage. In addition to performing | 
all the work necessary to maintain 
title to its 1,735 acres. most of which | 
is patented, West Amulet will receive | 
half yearly payments under the op- 
tion, and should a mill prove warrant 
ed for the shipment of concentrates 
Noranda, West Amulet will, instead 
t the usual 10 per cent royalty, re 
ceive 20 per cent of the net profits 
Plans call for electrical surveys to 


be followed up with diamond drilling 


Underwriting 
Investment Service 


x . 
4 
Experience 
e 
Including government cost-aid, in 
come of Negus Mines, in the Yellow 


knife area, is averaging approximate 
ly $100,000 monthly, and it is expected ment service based upon a quarter 


We offer an underwriting and invest- 


operations can be maintained on the century of experience in’ marketing 
present scale without much difficulty. 
Production for September was around 
$80,000, plus $10,000 in concentrates 
nd an estimated $8,000 to $10,000 re- 


Canadian government, municipal and 


corporation securities. 


ceivable under gold assistance. The Phis « \perience and knowledge is cor- 
general picture is one of increasing 

production and decreasing costs and 
revenue of roughly $100,000 pe. 
month commenced July 1. Lateral de to small and large investors who desire 
velopment this year has indicated sub 
stantial ore tonnages which have 
more than justified the increased 
milling capacity. Insufficient work 
has as yet been done on the Campbell 
‘one to allow an estimate of ore re 
serves, but W. Samuel, vice-president 
and consulting engineer, is of the financtal or investment problems. 
opinion the block of ground so far 


pened up between the 11th and 


13th levels will supply sufficient ore McL ¥ C 
to keep the mill going at its present EOD, OUNG, WEIR & OMPANY 


dially extended to both corporations 


desiring hew capital arranvements and 


careful attention to their investment 


requirements, 


Communicate with us concerning vour 


capacity for several vears, and should LIMITED 

further exploration of this zone to the | 

south show ore occurrences similar in | 50 King Street West 276 St. James St. West 
distribution, -size and grade to those Toronto Montreal 
already exposed, a further increase in Telephone: Elgin 0161 Telephone: HArbour 426) 
mill capacity will be warranted. Plans 

for next year include installation of Offices at: Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal and New York 


Correspondents in London, England 


an underground crusher and develop 
ment of as much ore as possible with 
a view to enlarging operations | 


Members of The Investment Dealers Association of 














higher rate than at anv time during waste } n t ti 
: t ‘ iy? a le < al) 1 tUPIng Wc ( asses ana ventilation raise 
Cochenour Willans Gold Mines, in . Dre fiscal vear id dian t} “ oe 
the previous fiscal vear and diamond le excavation for the underground 
the Red Lake area, reports the best drilling has located two new ot bats tat Ne ee 
; aril g ni Calec { ) lé ore crusner station on the 720-toot ] | 
quarter, for tonnage milled and pro nes on the 575-foot horizon \ wa sxe oe ; , ; ark 
for : n O71 t horizon. as completed in the three months 
duction in Its history, an the thre dividend of four cents a share was ended September 30 and pum] 

» » ro 2 the Isat . . } 1 Sees : peter ; ’ Ree —- 5 
months ended August 3l, the fir paid on September 1 and it is likely station installed on the 1.080-foot 
quartel of the company S fist Al yeal further payment will be made at horizon. The No. 2 shaft was deepen 
rhe period saw 19,729 tons milled for the end of the year or early in 1949 . titles t OMiitn phd 9. OOK Sank cts 
production of $363,603 The average ‘i i ( “) feet and 

bp worarv stations ut at 1.26( nd 
cove S 9 per t th : ; POrar, A IS < Le an 
recovery Wa 318 : a on i mn At Quemont “Mining Corporation 1.440 feet \ number of the buildings 
sy oe ePoc SG 49 y" 1. Pro . ; hs : 7 sis , abl oe ere 
operating a iP vs i ton, Ft Rouyn township, where production is were near con ‘tion and structural 
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ee Sound Financial Position 
ae ia eae Pee i 
ay? By GEORGE GILBERT 
mss, 
? oe No business in Canada is sur- gards policyholders of $71,677,594, as 
i oO > O46 
a. rounded by better saleguards against $70,564,860 at the e& nd of 1946, 
Sa . f th bli Comparing the amount of the surplus 
: for the protection of the public i 
: ‘ cea ae as regards policyholders with the 
ea than the Insurance Dusineéss car- amount of the unearned permium re- 
L: fans ried on in this country by the serve liability, $36,393,343, it is ap- 
wa various Companies, associations parent that these companies as a 
we , and traternal benelit societies whole occupy a strong financial posi- 
under the supervision of the tion in relation to the volume of busi- 
Dominion Insurance  Depart- ness transacted. Their total paid up 
Oh. § : capital was $18,900,240, so there was 
Iss ment. a net surplus of $52,777,354 over capi- 
Under the licence, deposit tal, reserves and all liabilities 
and solvency requirements with Assets in Canada of British fire o1 
“can which insurance institutions fire and casualty companies under 
; under Dominion revistrv must Dominion registry totalled $82,921, 
' | led ith th 340, compared with $69,849,759 at the 
thy comply, coupled with the an- : : : paras 
i. lj ti { thei Hai end of 1946, while their total liabili 
44 ee a re eee ties in this country amounted to $50, 
‘ by competent olficial examiners. 086,770, showing an excess of assets 
the public is well protected and over liabilities of $32,834,570, com- 
os the development of the business pared with $28,084,581 at the end of 
be along sound lines is assured. 1946 Their unearned premium re- 
ot serve liability in Canada aes 
- - the abstract report of the Super to $34.5 2385, 599, as against $27 599,72 
Oy intendent of Insurance, Ottawa. for at the end of 1946. 
: the year ended Dec. 31, 1947, which Assets in Canada at the end of 1947 
: : came to hand on Oct. 23, government of United States and other foreign 
figures are now available showing the fire or fire and casualty companies 
ee, assets and liabilities of Canadian in- under Dominion registry totalled 
_ surance companies ind fraternal $85,636,471, compared with $79,290,- 
aS societies operating —- Dominion 401 at the end of the previous year, 
> egistry and the assets and liabilities while their total liabilities in this 
“4 in Canada of British ‘and foreign in country amounted to $43,744,027, 
x surance companies and societies reg showing an excess of assets over li- 
istered at Ottawa. These figures are abilities of $41,892,444, compared with 
«fee of importance to the Canadian insur $41,277,518 at the end of 1946. Their 
ing public, as they show the strength unearned premium_ reserve liability 
of the financial foundation upon in Canada was $32,571,089, as against 
| which rests the insurance business $27,698.154 at the end of 1946. 
‘ ransacted by institutions coming un Total assets of Canadian casualty 
~ der the supervision of the Pied inion ae at the end of 1947 were 
i i i iSiOTl tl i ITliidi i . a ee 
rie Insurance Department $13,180,272, compared with $11,705, 
Sy Total assets the Canadian fire 752 at the end of the previous year, 
: or fire and casualty companies at the while their total liabilities except 
‘ end of 1947 were $147,093,813, com- capital amounted to $6,241,104, show- 
a pared with $134,387,019 at the end of ing a surplus as regards policyhold- 
“4 the previous year, while their total ers of $6,939,168, compared with $6,- 
liabilities except ¢ ipital amounted to 381,852 at the end of 1946. Their un- 
, $75.416.219, showing a surplus as re earned premium reserve liability was 
‘j. 
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yi 8 ee Che Chronotherm automatically lowers room tem- 
2 a perature while you sleep restores day level in 
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Fist 4 the morning. You can forget your heating plant 
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electric clock thermostat telephone any automatic 
heating company 
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$2,469,531, as against $2,114,392 at the 
end of 1946. 

Assets in Canada of British casu 
alty companies totalled $1,567,434, 
compared with $715,676 at the end of 
1946, while their total liabilities in 
this country amounted to $897,209, 
showing an excess of assets over li- 
abilities of $670,225, as against $378,- 
725 at the end of 1946. Their un- 
earned premium reserve liability was 
$495,569, compared with $130,748 at 
the end of 1946. 


Foreign Companies 


Assets in Canada of United States 


and other foreign casualty compan- 
ies at the end of 1947 totalled $41,- 


393,585, compared with $34,418,085 at 
the close of the previous year, while 
their total liabilities in this country 
amounted to $23,568,832, showing an 
excess of assets over liabilities of $17,- 
824,753, as against $15,666,404 at the 


end of 1946. Their unearned prem- 
ium reserve liability was $11,269,493, 


compared with $8,659,100 at the end 
of 1946. 

Total admitted assets of the Cana- 
dian life companies at the end of 1947 
were $3,919,154,654, compared with 
$3,659,266,638 at the close of the pre- 
vious year, while their total liabilities 
except capital amounted to $3,743.- 
432,834, showing a surplus as regards 
policyholders of $175,721,820, com- 
pared with $164,242,077 at the end of 

” 






rates. 








NEW 


C. H. CARLISLE 
President 


1946. Their paid up capital totalled 
$12,392,630, so there was a net sur- 
plus of $163,329,190 over capital, policy 
and annuity reserves, provision for 
profits to policyholders, special re- 
serves and all liabilities. Their fi- 
nancial position is thus a particularly 
strong one. 

Total admitted assets in Canada at 
the end of 1947 of British life compan- 
ies were $95,318,916, compared with 
$71,630,903 at the close of the previous 
year, while their total liabilities in 
this country amounted to $71,843,576, 
showing an excess of assets over all 
liabilities including policy and annui- 
ty reserves, ete., of $23,476,237, com- 
pared with $12,426,531 at the end of 
1946. 

Total admitted assets in Canada at 
the end of 1947 of United States life 
companies were $852,245,165, compar- 
ed with $825,295,272 at the close of 
the previous year, while their total 
liabilities in this country, including 
policy and annuity reserves, etc., 















WE OFFER YOU 
MODERN BANKING SERVICES 


In the 78 years this Bank has served Canadians, we 
have always been proud of our reputation for efficient, 
courteous and competitive banking service... at moderate 


We appreciate the business entrusted to us and thé 
confidence shown in our integrity to handle customers’ 
banking affairs in a strictly confidential way. 


THE 


DOMINION BANK 


Established 1871 
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farm mortgage, 


TORONTO BRANCH: 320 BAY STREET 


amounted to $750,678,435, showing 
excess of assets over all liabiliti: 
$101,566,730, as against 
at the end of 1946. 
Total admitted assets at the enc of 


in 


of 
$118,596 207 


1947 of Canadian fraternal benefit 
societies operating under Dominion 
registry were $101,018,081, compareq 
with $97,515,444 at the close of the 
previous year, while their total |i; )j 
ities amounted to $89,838,831, show ing 


an excess of assets over all liabilijies. 


including reserves On contract: jn 
force, of $11,179,260, as against «10. 
283,788 at the end of 1946. 

Total admitted assets in Car idg 
of United States fraternal be, ofit 
societies operating under Dom.) jon 
registry were $23,584,401, comp red 


with $21,974.476 at the close o! the 
previous year, while their total | :ipjj 
ities in this country amounted to +2}. 
772,197, showing an excess of 
over all liabilities, including resi -ves 
on contracts in force, of $1,812 204, 
as against $1,502,103 at end of 1.46 
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Your years of work can be preserved for your 


family by properly planned life insurance. If you 


a mortgage protection 


policy can protect your family against loss of the 
property in case of your death, thus adding to 


their security when you are gone. 


PLANNED SECURITY 


planned program of Life 
Insurance. It can assure future security for your- 


self and your family and is designed to meet many 
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<r 
@ an Ass {s and liabilities of the British deficit of $28,688 in the capital ac- unless the stock has been sold at 
of and reign ea ee a ae count at the end of 1947 and an a high enough premium to meet this 
6.207 marine insurance in Canada unde1 underwriting loss of $23,921 on 1947 requirement without having to do so. 


pomi: ion registry are also shown in 
i of Mgthe report. At the end of 1947 the 
nefit @dsets of the British companies total- 
inion ged $1. 73,205, compared with $1,038,- 
yared 430 at ‘he close of the previous year, 
yhile he liabilities amounted to $2,- 
3). 000,79), aS against $1,267,977 at the 
ond of 1946. 
litiee Ass\'s of the foreign companies 
Hin Mootallet $1,008,517, compared with 
10). w71,37\' at the close of 1946, while the 
* @.tal (abilities amounted to $2,470,- 
tr ada Migs, as against $1,361,404 at the end of 
e previous year. At the end of 1947 
1} jon Mgte g and total of the assets of com- 
bored Mgunies transacting marine insurance 
f the @jatiig to their marine business in 
bil canadi Was $2,181,722, compared with 


operations, but this is not unusual in With a surplus as regards policy- 
the case of a new company, owing holders of $75,712, the holders of its 
to the unearned premium reserve contracts are well protected, and the 


which must be put up out of capital company is safe to insure with. 
* 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
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>. #910.020 at the close of the previous w HEAD OFF 
) Zi. Bye j ‘ 
wks war, Vhile the grand total of the Vso PILOT ' es aay at 
socves MBiabilities was $5,190,579, as against 


TORONTO 


e@ Pilot offers you every iahccubli on fire 


) 3086,:87 at the end of 1946. 
12 204, NOD, 408 ¢ insurance that Pilot gives you on automobile 





16 e insurance — quick claims service, intimate 
a a" knowledge of the field, a Canadian company 
»e ete? a ne . + ‘ . ‘lose ; bus pg 
lnquirie ~ Britain’s Ministry of Fisheries recently demonstrated to Cornish fish- ee ee Seen Sees ee 
ae Q m ; ae sonal property floater, burglary, cargo, 
ir About Inserance: ing fleets the use of the echo sounder as a means of locating fish. The elevator, teams, plate glass, general and 
Editor. 4 s < : oe. 88 es oe. e e e blic liabil _- a 
eye is registering a concentration of pilchards on its sounder screen. - a a ae hon 


| carry some life insurance with 
ne Canadian branch of the Pruden-  ¢¥ 
ial Assurance Co. Ltd. of London, 
fro. three participating _ policies. 
‘h prior to the war the divi- 
declared were falily substan- 
ial, amounting to about 21 per cent 
ithe premiums which, incidentally, 
——— @ used to reduce premiums, but since 
40, | believe, no dividends have 
een declared. An enquiry to the com- 
any elicited the reply tnat the ac- 
jon as “in line with its policy of con- 
dvative operation and due to the 
act that interest yields have become 
kss during recent years,” also “the 
wport of Old Country institutions 
erating in Canada should be part 
e 


our war effort.” I am wondering 938; general expenses incurred, $77,- 
what your opinion is regarding the 820. Government figures show a 
management of this company. Is it e 
in such a strong financial position 
that eventually when dividends are 
resumed the ground lost by the pol- 
icyholders will be made up? In view 
of the fact that most other compan- 
ies operating in Canada have de- 
clared dividends during the war and 
that its Canadian business would be 
separate from its business in other 
countries, are you able to throw any 
additional light on its policy? Be- 
fore the war the Prudential slogan 
was “Dividends which challenge com- 
parison,” and its record in this re- 
spect prompted me to take out poi- 
icies with the company in the first 


NOTICE place. 





s hereby given that the China E. H. W., Montreal, Que. 
Fire Insurance Company Limited As in the case of other companies, 
having ceased to carry on busi- the drastic fall in the interest rate 


ness in Canada, has reinsured 


Bou : x : on high grade investments like gov- 
ts liabilities in Canada, in the em sf ; 5 


Un ‘nintehon Getlate at Con- ernment bonds, in Which so much ot 
ton, Limited. which is regis- their funds were invested to aid the 
tered under the Canadian and war effort, necessitated a material 
British Insurance Companies Act, reduction by the company of the 
1932, as amended, to transact amount paid in dividends to policy- 


isiness in Canada, and will apply 


pe Ep holders both in Canada and else- 
Minister of Finance for ae 


where, though the record shows that 


the -elease on the 29th day of vo : 

November, 1948, of the securities dividends were paid to policyholders 
n ceposit with the Minister of in Canada every year during the wal 
Finance; and that any Canadian but that the amount was much less 
policy holder Opposing such re- than that paid in pre-war years. The 


eas’ should file his opposition 


‘ ; ee Prudential of London is a strong anc 
Marcta wit tha Mince of lential of London is a strong and 


well-managed company and_ those 


Finaice, Ottawa, on or before , eile 
he oth day of November, 1948. who have its policies would be well- 
1 at Toronto, Ont. this advised to hold on to them, as the 
iy of August, 1948. returns are sure to be satisfactory, 
COLIN E. SWORD seeing that already the amount paid 
Chief Agent for Canada in dividends to policyholders in Can- 


ada since the war shows a very sub- 
stantial increase. Latest published 
government figures are for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1946. In that year the 
company paid $128,517 in dividends 


it d St t to policyholders in Canada, compared 
nite ales with $31,098 in 1945, $8,951 in 1944, 


e e $9,268 in 1943, $9,779 in 1942, $27,919 
Fidelit & in 1941, $66,128 in 1940, $74,017 in e 
1939, and $65,846 in 19388. 00 r@a ind’ 
Guarant - = 
uaran y Editor, About Insurance: 


I would like a report on a company 


® . 
Company called the Canada Health and Acci- or how many people 
: dent Assurance Corporation, whose ; J 
head office is in Waterloo, Ont., I am oe 
informed. How long has it been in 


business, What is the extent of the 7, 
business transacted, and what are | VERYWHERE today you see signs of a new trend in Canadian reading habits. 
its assets and liabilities. ; : ‘ ; : 
Cc. J. G., Winnipeg, Man Now as never before people are discovering that the printed word, with its 
- J. Un, 8, iIVic . 


Canada Health and Accident As worlds of information and entertainment, is a priceless aid to fuller, happier 
surance Corporation, with head living. So they are reading more newspapers, magazines and books every year! 
office in Waterloo, Ont., was incor- 
porated in 1945 under a Dominion 
Charter and commenced business in 


To help meet this increasing demand for reading material, Canada’s vast 
pulp and paper industry is expanding — thanks, in part, to your life insurance. 


1946 under a Dominion certificate of How can this be? 

registry. Its authorized capital is ; s ae : , 

$500.000. of which $104,400 a heen Because part of the money that you and millions of other policyholders pay 
subscribed and paid up. In addition in to life insurance companies is invested for you in sound Canadian industries — 
the shareholders have paid $8,352 as : such as the pulp and paper industry. 


xvemium on capital. According to ee 
eee ee ge pe ae tal Other life insurance dollars are put to work. through investments in bonds, 
latest government figures, its tota 


. . e 
assets at the end of 1947 were $214, to help provide highways, schools. harbours, or other public work- 
535, while its total liabilities except 
capital amounted to $138,823, show 
ing a surplus as regards policyhold 


ers of $75,712. Its total income in s Fe ; : : ; 
1947 was $361,609, made up of: net A message from the Life Insurance Companies in Canada and their Agents 
* ae We , als c . / 


IRANCE 


Thus every life insurance owner protects his family and helps to build a better, 
more prosperous Canada ! 
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premiums written, $357,102; interest, 


34 King Street East . 
ete., $4,507. Its total expenditure : ai 
TORONTO ae was $309,209, made up of: net claims It is xood citizenship to own 


incurred, $70,654; taxes, $9,797; com 
mission and general brokerage, $150, 
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A Guide T hrough C haos In China 


(Continued from 


how often these two regions have 
split apart even in recent times), that 
the Communists have had their great 
This was nsely aided 


SuCCeSS. imme 


by the war and the Japanese occupa 
tion, before which the local officials 
tled. 

The Communists filled in the 


vacuum, mak 
tionalist 
pe ple and the 


Japanese, 


great play with na 
of defending the 
country against the 
modifying their earlier line 
{1 the predominance of 





of class war ane 





he industria! proletariat, and recruit 
ing many new officials from the stu 
de who joined them from the coast 
i] 1i Cas 

Chiang’s government, the autho 


says, gave China a decade of relative 


rogress before the forees of impe 





; yy sal ley ; « 
ism and revolution again engulfei 
the country. It made some efforts at 
ural reform. But the problems of the 
Chinese countryside were sO enol 
nous and the pressure fol 
} 
eat if Vel Ss tne 
( 1a’sS) I ms were il\ 
yn 
ing Ss InSISt 
\ : 
tne name ot 


fellow-coun 
Communists, 
Japan, 


he nation 


’ in 
asing 





Decline ol Chiane s Revime 


He gives an interesting exp] 














of what happened to Chiang’s govern 
ment during the war years, to “re 
piace 1 Vigol and eff} 
ciency f its early administra 
tors W 1 whict i often hard 
to beliey In moving from the sea 
oast inte » 1 changed 
the basis of its support f n the met 
chant < ss which had beer n the 
forefront ¢ he der: tion move 
nent t f ind { ss Which was 
backward and conservative, and thus 
Was unab it wished, to continue 
t ( i ] Té 1 { ynt \ tn 
inists d iss moblllzé 
tior u o self at the head o he 
0 ? 
+ }) = { t 
ithe Ss caln ¢ engtns 
} veal ses f e ( se Cor 
' et moveme id finds its Ac 
es ‘ s its Russ tion. Ris 
ng Chinese p Y lation 
isn will 1é ves vedevil t 
ate oi) x} { \ rie st I i \ 
ypagand v hic picti s A ic 
imp ¢ C VC e enem' 4 
i scis Chinese peo av 
tte it Russia is the ‘ad 
) China , and ‘ 
S ¢ imbitions in M 
} elSew é . < te Wea 
i e Ame Sf I Na 
} } ef SePES V¢ poss 
} 1 es Se Communists 
. ve ) \ x gs. a nativé 
( ‘ t } hi ) Vit tror pa 
t tic nd ? st elements influ 
en¢ g its p cles nd forelgr 
ne \ ne j 1, tied ¢ ysely to th 
Russ S p t WOUId SeE 
re l e t i 
f Vas pl d 
\ P. ple’s gov 
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strong ideological 
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And this, he 
te American 


believes gives the key 
political strategy in 
must develop a 
front, “for revolu- 
tions, with all their violence, are com- 
pounded of ideas and sentiments, not 
torce alone”. For America to rely on 
purely military means would be self 
defeating. She should, first of all, 
stand for China’s national independ- 
ence of foreign powers, secondly, for 
liberalism, and thirdly, for aid to 
genuine agrarian reform as an alte} 
native to peasant rebellion. 


“Donald of China” is a curious 


book. One feels that the mysterious 
and fabulous Australian journalist 
who was in the background of so 


much Chinese history during the past 
forty years is badly served by the 
biographer who happened upon him 
dying of cancer in a Honolulu hospi 
tal. 

All old “China hands” will no doubt 
want to read it, and will form their 
own opinions. Not being one, I can 
nly say that it is an account of the 
strange and wonderful career of a 
foreigner who became so attached to 
China that he gave his whole life to 
advising her rulers, from Manchus 
through Sun Yat-sen to Chiang Kai- 


feelings with whimsy, but leaving one 
with a sense of the futility of it all. 

He says that when, together with 
the “Young Marshal”, he had his first 
real talk with Chiang, in 1934, he 
gave him four hours of straight talk 
on the reforms needed in China, tell- 
ing him that he seemed to sanction 


corruption, inefficiency and unpro 
gressive elements; and that after- 


wards Madame Chiang squeezed his 
arm and said “you were wonderful; 
we needed that; won’t you come to 


work for us.” 


Probably Donald didn’t 


together against the 
view of him is a harsh one. 
first appearance in the story, 


1927, is 
bloody.” 
the Japs 


simply “foul 
Shanghai, 
1932, 


called 
Again at 
attacked in 





Have you Read the 


write his 
story during the war years, when he 
might have, because although he be- 
lieved that Chiang was the only lead- 
er strong enough to hold the country 
Japs, his general 
Chiang’s 
exter- 
minating the leftists in Shanghai in 

and 
when 
Chiang 


November 6, | 948 

wictittns 

was “unpatriotic” in holdin» pj, 

trained troops close by for weexs, ye. 

fusing to help a Southern ¢ pera] 
whom he considered a rival. 

Of economic affairs Chians was 
“completely barren of unde: tanq 
ing.” He was taciturn, monos) |abj 
difficult to fathom—-even app: ent), 
for Madame Chiang—and po: oggoq 
of monumental = stubbornnes He 
would pace an airfield under pap 
ese shellfire, waiting for a lane 
humming Chinese poetry. 
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Censdian Economy 

To Be Hit By Steel 

import Limitation 
Principal sufferers will be| 
structural steel ond steel pipe | 
industries — Will aggravate | 
bettie necks 
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UEFB MOBILIZES TO 
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GIVE BRITAIN STRENGTH 


... IN COLD WAR TO WIN THE PEACE 




































their efficiency impaired, 
tremendous restrictions 


They stand in danger of 


win the cold war. effective now. 


are the only nation in 


nourished 


The 


lies free 


UEFB offers the 
of making your aid to Britain 


best means 


UEFB is a voluntary organiza- 
tion set up to collect, forward 
and distribute aid to the under- 
people 
UEFB purchases supplies in bulk. 
British Government 
transportation. 
UEFB British Advisory Council 
assures that your dollars will buy 
what is most needed for those 


of Britain. 


su p- 


The 


who need it the most. 


UEFB—TODAY. 


shek. often camouflaging his deep 
REASON FOR The gallant people of Britain are 
UEFB suffering today because they are 
determined to 
By centralizing buying They 
and transportation, in- Europe fighting with body and 
cluding delivery at des- mind to vanquish the spectre 
tination, substantial that haunts the Old World. 
savings can be effected. 
The scattered efforts of Their health is being weak- 
many can be channelled ened, 
into an efficient single by the 
stream of relief, without they have imposed upon them- 
a loss of individuality as selves. 
to persons, groups or being defeated by undernour- 
organizations. ishment. 
Why? Because Britain imports 
MORE AID PER DOLLAR four-fifths less goods than before 
the war, yet exports more than 
Fae eaamsoe: He Coes half as much again as in 1939, 
placing a ready packaged 
a paeee an ie hands Says the British Ministry of Food: 
of a recipient in Britain, ; : 
exclusive of content pur- 
chase price, is approxi- 
mately $2.50 at present, physique and health . 
whereas through UEFB and urgently wanted.” 
concessions the compar- 
able cost would be 57c¢ effects. 
to 79c. This economy generously to 
does not include the very 
substantial saving which 
bulk purchasing effects. 





UNITED EMERGENCY FUND FOR BRITAIN 


PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Prince Edward Island 
Major David Mathieson, 


M.L.A 
Heartz Bldg 


Ontario 

Charles E. Rea, Esq., M.P.P., 
Room 404, 11 King Street W., 
loronto 


6 Great George St., 


Charlottetown 


Nova Scotia 
John ¢ 


New Brunswick 
Hon. Dr. C. H 
Moncton. 


Quebec 


MacKeen, Esq., 


Province House, Halitax 


Manitoba 

Mr.G. H. Atkins, K.C., 
Nauional Director 
Chairman pro tem, 
605 Paris Bldg., Winnipeg. 


D.S.O., 


Saskatchewan 

Hon. Mr. Justice P.H. Gordon 
Mrs. J. Hargreaves, 
Provincial Organizer, 
Wascana Hotel, Regina. 


Blakeny, 


Arthur Randles, Esq., 
C.B.E., M.S.M., Northern Alberta 
Lt.-Col. J. Lucien Dansereau, Hon. A. J. Hooke, 


Room 412, 2 
Montreal 


66St. James St. W., 


LO7th St. and Jasper Ave., 
Edmonton. 


Ree < 


It is deductible from taxable income. 


Southern Alberta 

D. A. Hansen, Esq., 

409-7th Ave. West, Calgary. 
British Columbia 

F. C. Sweet, Esq., 

555 Howe Street, Vancouver. 
National Chairman 

Sir Ellsworth Flavelle, Bt 
Chairman Executive Committee 
Lady Faton 





British Advisory Council 
Princess Alice, Countess of 
Athlone, President, 

The Countess Mount batten of 
Burma, Chairman. 

Offices: — 

37 Hill Street, London W1. 
139!'2 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 
1! King Siceet West, Toronto 





Contact your Provincial Committee 
for further details. 
support to the National Campaign 
November 14 to December 5, to raise 
a large sum of cash to aid British 
men, women 


the papers for further announcements, 


Although UEFB cannot at 
present handle used clothing, 
arrangements are being made to 
do so early next year. 


. we are living on marginal uutritional standards, and there 
is cause for anxiety lest this should be having adverse effects on 
Everything you can send us ts wanted 


If the British people go under, YOU and all of us, will feel the 
We need a strong Britain to help fight the cold war. 


Give 


GIVE BRITAIN STRENGTH! 


Send your cash donation to your Provincial headquarters. 
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